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Introduction 



* 



This guide will help elementary school faculties begin a 
cycle of evalmtion, revision, implementation and change which can 
coii^bide with other evaluation cycles, ouch as EQA testing or long- 



modify \the procedures to accommodate its own unique situation. 

This document is generally cognitive in nature because 
knowledge vith understanding is still a primary reason for basic 
education. Attempts to "open" or humanize education as well as to 
involve the Community in the schools, however, must also be con- 
sidered in any self -study. This guide reflects those attempts by 
including (1) a special section on the evaluation of experimental 
organizational, instructional and special subject programs, (2) items 
in all sections on affective education, individualizing instruction 
and using discovery, inquiry and exploration techniques with children 
and (3) comprehensive sections which examine the entire school pro- 
gram from different viewpoints. The open-ended commendations and 
recommendations sumiwijries allow all participants to place proper 
emphasis on what each considers the most important findings of the 
study. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF. THE SELF-STUDY GUIDE 

1957 - Department of Piiblic Instruction published a simple guide 
to help local school personnel study elementary schools. 

1961 - (August) Superintendent of Pxiblic Instruction directed 

preparation of a comprehensive guide; DPI staff agreed to 
merge with Pennsylvania Elementary Principals^ Committee 
charged with same responsibility. 

1962 - First draft of guide published. 
1962-63 - (September to April) Guide edited. 

1964 - Modified guide published; sent to selected schools for pilot 
testing during 1964-66. 

1966-71 - Approximately 300 schools participated in self-study 
processes . 

1971 - Guide revision process begun. 

1973 - Pilot testing begun. 

1974 - Revision completed; final draft published- 
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GENERAL PROCEDURES 



The following oequence of events is suggested to xissist 
districts in initiating and conducting a self -study. No schedule 
is given because local conditions will affect 'the amount of time 
to be spent on each item; however, at least one full year should be 
spent on the study itself (numbers 1 to 12). Another year may be 
spent on follow-up activities and in establishing • the study process 
as a part of the continuing evaluation plan in the district. 

1. DeoignatG a project director to coordinate activities. 

The district must designate someone intimately 
involved in the day-to-day operations of the 
district's elementary schools, such as an ele- 
raGntary supervisor or a principal, to lead the 
self -study . 

2. Motivate administrative and faculty 'interest and sup* 
port for self-study. 

This may be the most difficult task for the 
project director, but once it is accomplished 
the process can flow smoothly. 

So If -study can be an extremely important activity 
in terms of educational improvement and teacher 
growth if it is carried out sincerely, capably, 
leisurely and purposefully. A self -study, there- 
fore, cannot be successful unless the faculty and 
administration svxpport it completely through a 
felt need to devise O more effective elementary 
school program. 

Initially, the project director may wish to in- 
volve a small core of interested teachers, adminis- 
trators and parents in orientation or workshop 
sessions which should be highly motivational. 
Those participants could bo the beginning of the 
steering committee, and their enthusiasm and knowl- 
edge of the process could spread to the other 
staff morabero. This group can discuss the possi- 
bilities of offering added incentives for teachers: 
released time or in-service or graduate credit. 

3. Obtain school board approval of a proposed self- 
study plan. 

The school board should approve a written general 
plan, allocate necessary funds, approve released 
time requests or other work or in-service plans, 
and give assurance that the resulting recommenda- 
tions will receive serious consideration. 
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4. Inform the general public. 



Parents should recognise the need for school 
study and phould be willing to assist in the 
project *s various phases, including committee 
assignments. A public information system 
should be maintained throughout the project, 

5. Orient the faculty to the procedures of self- 
study and obtain members' suggestions for con- 
ducting it . 

Feel free to call upon the Department of Educa- 
tion coordinator or intermediate unit personnel , 
who are available to assist the district in 
early orientation. These people could also aid 
the study later by recommending or securing con- 
sultants for any topics which the staff deems 
necessary. 

All faculty members should have a clear idea 
of the procedures of the study and should 
express opinions and ask cjuestiono which will 
contribute to the smooth operation of the 
process. The Orientation should take as long 
as necGGoary to build a confidence in the pro- 
cess and its pqssible results* 

6. Select a steering committee composed of teachers,* 
supervisors, administrators, intermediate unit 
representatives, board members, parents/guardians, 
students (7th to 12th graders who are products 

of th is e lemontary program) and other community 
members. This committee should represent the 
variety of vievrpoints which exist in the community 
and on the school staff. 

This committee is respons iblo for planning the 
final overall organization for the study including 
schedules, study committee assignments, compila- 
tion of the final report and the visit of an evalua- 
tion team. The first task of this committee, how- 
ever, should bo to publish the statements of 
philosophy, goals and general objectives of the 
school district as well as * any specif iic objectives 
applicable to individual schools. These goals and 
objectives may already bo determined and. should 
reflect the district's long-range plans as well 
as the comrauniiry's values. They shpuld be based 
upon the Ten Goals of Quality Education adopted 
by the State Board of Education of tho Commonv/ealth 
of Pennsylvania (See page 7). 
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Form the study coimaittees. 

Committees for each study area should include 
the staff members most directly affected as 
well as teachers from all levels in the school 
and, if possible, interested parents/guardians 
and other community members. Again, these com- 
mittees should reflect the variety of viewpoints 
in *the school community. Coordination with second- 
ary schools may be improved through the inclusion 
- of secondary teachers and students on many com- 
mittees. 

' There are many different configurations possible 
for the organization of study committees and each 
district must decide which form will best serve 
its needs. Each school may divide into subject 
area committees , or representatives from each school 
may be on a district subject area committee. It 
is strongly recommended, however, that all grade 
levels be represented on each committee. Primary 
teachers can become involved in what is seemingly 
an intermediate area in order to»preoent their 
views on the background which is, or could be, 
provided on that sub;ject in the early grades. 
Likewise, intermediate level teachers should be 
represented on the early childhood committee in 
order to acquire a feel for the concepts of the 
early years and, if possible, to contribute the 
views of the intermediate level teachers on early 
childhood education as it is accomplished in the 
district. Each staff member may work on more than 
one committee . 

Dach committee should mark its section of the guide 
after the study is completed / marking the j^uide is 
the culmination of all the work described in Number 8. 
A district may then desire to compile the results of 
all the committees into one marrked guide to determine 
districtwide priorities and recommendations. Reports 
can also be drawn from marked guides for individual 
schools or for single subject areas. Each district, 
again, must decide on the marking and report forma 
which will best meet its needs. 

Begin committee work. 

Each committee member should develop a sophist ica- 
tion in the assigned area(o) to determine the latest 
thinking on methods and content as developed by 
schools and colleges across the country. This can 
be accomplished through study of books and journal 
^articles or through course work, visitations to 

- 3 - 
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other schools and consultant assistance. Each 
committee member should become acquainted v/ith 
the entire guide and be familiar with the project 
planned by the steering committee. 

Securing a clear picture of the present curricu- 
lum and instruction patterns operating in the 
school is the next step. Committee members must 
study, review textbooks and guides current ly in 
use and list in sequence all levels of concepts 
being taught. They must check inventories and .T 
actual use of equipment and supplies. These can ' 
then be compared to the guide items and to ^current 
national thought to determine discrepancies which 
can be diagnosed as possible school needs, depending 
upon the school's objectives. This is the most 
iraportont activity connected, with the study itself; 
this the study. Marking the guide, after perhaps 
a year's work, is the culminating activity of all 
this committee labor* It is important to remember 
that in thio self -study the function of education, 
is the greatest concern and at no time should 
emphasis on form and structure overshadow efforts 
to find o\h what is happening to children. 

9. Analyze the school or district using the guide. 

Each committee member should work through the 
assigned section (o) of the guide individually, 
marking eoch item according to the system 
suggested in the directions on page 9. 

As the member first looks at an item, it must be 
decided whether or not the item is acceptable 
within the framework of the local objectives as , 
published by the steering committee . If it fits 
within the local objectives, then the member makes 
a judgment as to how well the district or school 
achieves this item. 

While items are grouped according to topic for 
convenience, committee members will f ind^ some 
natural overlapping of items. The study of 
some sections, such as early childhood educa- 
tion, library media services, intergroup educa- 
tion and environmental education, necessitate 
the examination of guides and plans from most of 
the other areas. Carefully check the introduc- 
tion to each section to determine the extent of 
the study suggested. 

10. Gain committee ^and total faculty consensus. 

When each study committee member has completed 
. 4 . 
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individual otudy^ the committee holds meetings 
to arrive at an overall conaenouo, Commenda- 
tiono and recommendat iono can be recorded and 
items in which diocrepancieo wore' found to 
exist can oerve aa a baoio for the recoramenda- 
tiono in the final report. Committee reporto 
can then be. oubmitted to the entire foculty 
far Duggeotiono and changes before they are 
oubmitted to the oteering committee, 

11. Draw up the final report. 

When the oteering committee hao received the 
otudy committee reporto, it bhould compile the 
commendationo and priority r ecommendationo into 
a final report of the type decided upon at * • 
Step 7. Thio report ohould be baoed on the moot 
uoeful recommendationa ao they relate to the ^ 
diotrict'o goalo, objoctivoa and long-range 
piano • 

Thio report ohould be qo brief ao poooible 
and ohQuld clearly and concioely otate the 
act iono recommended for diot r ict improvement . 
It io- often advioable to divide the report 
into recoramendationo which can be implemented 
immediately , thooo which arc long-range or 
thooe which will require the expenditure of 
variouo amounto of money. 

12. Submit the report to the otudy committee, the 
chief oehool adminiot rotor and the ochool board. 

The project director ohould be reoponsible 
for duplicating the report and oubmitting it 
to the faculty, the chief achool adminiotrator 
and the achool board. The project director 
and the oteering committee ohould otand ready 
to anower all inquirioa concerning the study. 

13. Plan follow-up activitioo. 

Evaluation of any kind io not an end in itoelf 
but muot be followed by a planned program of 
improvement if it io to fulfill its purpose. 
After oatiofying all partioo that the report 
io accurate, the oteering committee should 
draw up tentative piano for implementation of 
the appropriate recommendations. The plana 
must include ochoduloo, priority recoramenda- 
tiono, budgotO', in-oorvice couroo ocheduleo 
and an evaluation component which can deter- 
mine the. effecto of tha ouggeoted improvements. 

- 5 - 
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After the steering comiaittee begins to lead 
in, the imple mentation of the^plan, it should 
host a visiting team. (See the manual, 
"Guidelines for Visiting Teams^'^also published 
by the Pennsiylvania DSpartment of Education.) 
Upon receiving the visiting team's report, • 
the steering coiimittee should lead in drawing 
up a final plan for long-range ifti^rovements . 

Send a copy of the, final repott to the Departments.^ 
of Education. - 

' ■ ^ , • " ' . / ^-^ 

Distriats interested in operating a self- 
study often ask for examples of what has - 
been done so that they can build ideas» on 
successful procedures. Th^s* ddpaftp^nt also 
maintains q, list of people who can^ donsult 
on study processes or subject areas "and who 
have been visiting team members. This list 
is updated through the use of these reports.. 
In the repqrt to .the department, suggestions , 
for revision of the guide should be noted. 
In this maAner the guide can be more readily / 
updated and revised before each new printing.^ 
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GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 



Ten Goals of Quality Bducxition 

* I. Quality educdtion should help every child acquire 
the greatest possible understanding of himself/ 
herself and an appreciation of his/her worthiness 
as a member of society. 

!!• Quality education ^should help every child acquire 

understanding and appreciation of persons belonging 
to social,, cultural and ethnic groups different from 
his/her own. . 

IJI. Quality education should help every child acquire, 
to the fullest extent possible for him/her, mastery 
of the basic skills in the use of words and numbers, 

IV. Qiaality education should help every child acquire a 
positive attitude toward the learning process. 

V. Quality education should help every child acquire 

the habits and at^ittlides associated with responsi- - 
ble citizenship./^/ 

VI. Qmlity educat^^^^l^ould help every child acquire 
good health hq^l^r^ <lnd an understanding of the 
conditions nec^s^ary for the maintaining of 
physical and emotional well-being. 

Vlf. Quality education should give every child oppor- 
tunity and encouragement to be creative in one or 
more fields of endeavor. 

VIII. Quality education should help every child to under- 
stand the opportunities open to him/her for preparing 
himself/herself for a productive life and should 
enable him/her to take full advantage of thejse 
oppor t un i t i e s 

IX. Quality education should help every child to under- 
stand and appreciate as much as he/she can of human 
achievement in the natural sciences, the social 
sciences, the humanities and the arts. 

X. Quality education should help every child to pre- 
pare for a world of rapid change and unforeseeable 
demands in which continuing education throughout 
his/her ddult life should be a normal expectation. 
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District Goals and Objectives 
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The steering conunittee is charged with the responsibility 
to publish the philosophy, goals and general objectives of the school 
district. These must be based upon the district's long-range plans 
arid must be used as the bases f^i^ each study committee member's 
evaluation. If the district |ioes Iriot have d working philosophy or 
goal statements, the steering «Smraitttee should base these statements 
on the Ten Goals of Quality Education adopted by the State Board of 
Education. The committee must carefully consider the goal statements 
in relationship to the needs of the community while keeping in mind 
the agreement of others -reducc^toijs, social scientists— on the broad 
general objectives which set the direction of elementary education. 
It must then state some more specific objectives which, when ful*- 
filled by the school, will have some impact on the realization of 
the goals. 



\ 
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STUDY AREAS 
Directions for Study and Marking 



Experience has shovm that Respite the precautions taken to 
conduct an objective self-study, theiresults are, in the final 
analysis, personal opinions. Judgm^ts are greatly influenced by 
education, professional background <;lnd personality* VOiile it may be ' 
possible to increase the objectivit^ of the process through the use 
of clearly stated criteria, standardized procedures and careful 
training, self -evaluation remins subjective. The format of this 
guide, however, provides fot^ reporting pertinent information and also 
emphasizes the professional judgment of the faculty member through 
observations and recommendations. If these comments are lucid, 
direct and concise, it should be possible to use them as the basis 
for a sound plan of educational iDaprovement • It should be constantly 
kept in mind that THeJgQAL OF SELlP-STUDY IS EDUCATIONAL IMPROVEMENT, 
NOT TEACHER RATING OR COMPARISON WITH OTHfiR SCHOOLS. 



Sucrqestions for Study 

j$iacJju.'pexson involved in the self -study should follow the 
activities s6t forth in *Step 8 of the General Procedures for studying 
each assigned section. Before marking the guide, three tnajor courses 
should be. pursued: (1) a complete study of the current thinking and 
writing on a topic, on a nationwide basis, should be made; (2) a 
study of the current capabilities of the school or district should 
be made and (3) a comparison of the two studies should be made to 
determine the school's strengths and weaknesses in light of the ex- 
perts' thinking and the school's objectives . This latter considera- 
tion is extremely important; the school's and district's objectives 
must always be considered the basis for evaluation. 



Suggestions' for Marking 

t> 

The comprehensive study areas are divided into various 
categories, while the subject study areas are generally divided into 
thred categories: content concepts, instruction and equipment and 
materials. The same marking system is used thr;oughout the guide, - 
^though it is applied differently in some areas. 

r 

Possible ""mar kings have been placed in columns to the left 
of the items. Each item should be marked with a check ^ or (x) in 
the column which appropriately indicates a faculty member's opinion. 

Suggested criteria for the markings are: 

0 - In the opinion of the committee member the 
behaviors or circumstances described by 
this item are achieved in an outstanjilnq 
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manner in relation to the stated 
objectives of the school. 0 does 
not imply perfection but a consis- 
tently high level of effectiveness.. ' 

S - In the opinion of the committee member 

the behaviors or circumstances described 
( by this item are achieved in a satis- 

factory manner in relation to the stated 
objectives of the school.' S indicates 
an adequate level of effectiveness. 

r - In the opinion of the committee member 
the behaviors or circumstances described 
by this item are achieved- in an unsatis- 
^ factory manner in relation to the stated 

objectives of the school and are in need 
of improvement . 

In addition to these qualitative markings, columns headed 
Y and N are included so that those items which do not seem to lend 
themselves to qualitative marks can be checked "Yes" or "No." These 
columns should be used sparingly; sincerre attempts should be made to 
evaluate as many items qualitatively as is possible . They can be usiftd, 
however, when an item is missing from g schooX'3 curriculum or when an 
item is not applicable to the school's situation/ in such instances 
the "No" column ^should Be checked and then the "Comments" column 
should be used t;,o record the member's justifications for inclusion 
in or continued 'exclusion from the curriculum. They can also be 
used for very obvious "yes" and "no" items and for equipment and 
other lists i% desired. Again, the qualitative marks should be 
used as a rule. 



Suggestions for Using the Comprehensive Areas 

The study of many of these areas must includ^ the examination 
of plans apd guides from subject and other comprehensive areas. 

It is recommended that the Staff sections be completed at 
or near the close of the study to provide compilers and the visiting 
team with the latest possible data. 



Suggestions for Using the Subject Areas 

The items in the "Concepts" category have been stated as 
concepts to be developed by the time a child completes elementary 
school . No grade placement is mentioned. Instead, the concept 
statements express important ideas which are the results of elementary 
education. These concepts are arbitrarily selected, ao are all goals, 
standards and objectives. They are, however, based upon the best 
acceptable practice and research available to tjie authors. 

- 10 - 
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" The progression of a pupil from one level to another is 
facilitated by carefully planned curriculum continuums, K-12. While 
this guide cannot contain a continuum in any subject, the idea of 
it is an important foundation for the guide. Because of the terminal 
conceptual statements, primary or early intermediate level teachers 
may feel that they are unable to work with the guide. By applying 
the continuum concept, however, these teacher>s can use the guide 
effectively . For example, if an item is worded to indicate a high 
level concept, a series of antecedent lower level is implied. It is 
the responsibility of study committee members to know the lower ob- 
jectives that are necessary, to reach the stated concept. Therefore, - 
it is the responsibility of committee members to carefully study 
the subject area. 

Then, committee members should carefully examine courses 
of stixly, unit outlines, lesson plans and textbook manuals and list 
the school's series of content objectives and concepts to determine 
if pupils can reach each concept in the guide by following the educa- 
tion continuum of that school. Compare the listing with the ^ide 
by using the marking system described. tonclus ions and markings 
are the opinions of the committee members and should be supported by 
carefully worded comments in the "Comments" column. Concepts not 
in the guide but included in the school's objectives should be noted 
in the space provided at the end of eacrh- category. A summary of 
commendations and recommendations should then be made at the end of 
each subject area section. This shouM • be as' objective as possible-- 
perhaps after having *set the guide aggfee for a few days. 

The items listed il^ the "Instruction'' category are in 
behavioral terms and, therefore, should be observable to a committee 
member. They should be marked according to the system described. ' 
As with the concepts category, specific and comprehensive comments 
should substantiate the marks . A summary of commendations and 
priority recommendations concerning the techniques of instruction 
should then be added to the Summary Sheet"' 

A series of classroom visits by the committee member is 
nedessary for the completion of this section. Carefully study the 
items listed; know what to look for in advance of classroom visits. 
Visit each classroom several times if possible. Visit teachers at 
least once when they have no pupils. Talk with feach teacher about 
the class and teaching techniqUes. Notice the appearance of the 
room. Visit several more times and observe actual instruction. 
Study the effect the teacher haa on pupils. Are the techniques „ 
psychologically sound? Is the teacher developing pupil behaviors 
that are listed as objectives in the content category? A^ire Wt'eri- 
als, techniques and activities free of sex and racial sterotyping? 
Be careful not to study only in terms of favorite techniques, but 
be certain to make note of any methods or techniques which you 
consider innovative, creative or particularly effective. Add any 
of these to the listing in the guide. 

The "Equipment and Materials" category lists equipment and 
materials which are considered to be valuable aids to teaching partic 

- 11 - 
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ulaif programs. The equipment and materials are generally, well known 
to to elementary teachers. In this cxitegory, these questions should 
be asked and answers found: 

1. Are the equipment and materials sufficient 
in quantity and quality to support the kind 
of program outlined in the content otnd the 
instruction categories of the school program? 

2. Are equipment and materials maintained in 
such a way as to insure their effective and 
safe use by children and teachers? 



3. Are teachers proficient "in the use of the 
listed equipment and materials? Do they 
regularly use them in tlieir classes? 



The study of this category should be made usi^g the marking 
syste(bi described, or the "Yes - No'' columns can be used as a check- 
list Ipf availability. The qualitative markings will be used, 
however, if xinswers to the above questions are seriously sought. 
As witV/the other categories, specific comments should be noted to 
substantiCkte the markings; and commendations and priority recommen- 
dations should be added to the Summary Sheet. 
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ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION 

The jfir^'t responsibility of elementary education in the Cora 
raonwealth is to the children, youth and adults who need and seek 
the resources of the school system. The local board of education, 
the state Department of Education, the Legislature and the inter- 
mediate units share the responsibility of developing and maintaining 
standards essential in meeting the needs of all its citizens by 
providing the educational leadership directed toward the achievement 
of the ten goals of quality education. 

The principal should be delegated full responsibility for 
the effective operation of the elementary school and recognized as 
the administrative and supervisory head of the school. The duties 
of administration include leadership in the improvement of instruc- 
tion, in the management and maintenance of plant and equipment and 
in helping the community and the staff develop a total educational 
program designed to serve the school community. A primary leader- 
ship function of the principal is to serve as a resource person and 
coordinator to supervisors and instructional specialists qngaged^ 
in the improvement of instruction. ^ 

The principal is the responsible agent for the proper 
functioning of the school. The principal's leadership is evident 
in comprehensive planning, coordinating and evalmting all areas of 
the curriculum. The principal's competence as the educational 
leader is revealed in the ability to help teachers in the continual 
task of guidance and motivation of learners. 

It is suggested that the school staff use this erection for 

each of their building principals. If a composite is desired, the 

steering committee can compile the information from the separate 
copies of this section. 
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Adrainistrat ion 



Comments 
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1. The school has a principal appointed 
by the board of education upon nomi- 
nation of the superintendent. The 
principal : 

a . is cert if icat ed. 

b. has successful elementary class- 
roora experience. 

c. demonstrates respect and affection 
for all children. 

d. is delegated authority and recogni- 
tion OD the educational head of the 
school • 

e . has a competent secretary. 

f. has thorough knov/ledge and awareness 
of educational needs of the school 
and community. 

- 13 - 
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N Administ^tlon 



Comments 



g. hol\as membership in at least one 
locc\, state or national profes- 
siona\ organization. 

h. attends at least one local, state 
and national professional organi- 
zation meeting during the past 
calendar yaar. 

i. is involved community organi- 
zations • 

j. has participate^^n a workshop 
or conference at "^Hi state or 
national level durin^sthe laot 
calendar year, 

k. ic familiar with Professd 

Negotiations Act 195 and oth( 
pertinent legislation. 

1, participates in the selection of 
all staff members. 

m. assists central administrat ion in 
securing and recommending a radf*- 
ally and ethnically diverse staff. 

n. provides equal opportunity in hiring 
and promoting staff regardless of 
sex, race, religion and national 
origin. 

o. maintains anecdotal records, evalua- 
tion and observations of all staff. 

p. makes personnel records available 
to all staff members. 

q. provides suitable working conditions 
for staff members . 

r. encourages staff to Cooperate with 
community agencies. 

3 . provides opportunit ies for staff 
input into administration. 

t. schedules adequate time for super- 
vision and improvement of instruc- 
tion. 

u. makes periodic visits to other ele- 
mentary schools to observe innovative 
programs . 

V. encourages carefully planned, pur- 
poseful innovation. 

w. is participating with staff in at 

least one pilot or research project. 

X. is responsible for one in-service 
education program for teachers. 

y. involves staff in planning purposeful 
staff meetings. 

z. initiates study and selection of 
school supplies and equipment. 

- 14 - 
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Administration 



Comments 



aa. 
bb. 
cc. 
dd. 

ee • 
ff . 

gg- 

hh. 

ii. 



jj 




11. 



attempts to provide for adequate 
furnishings and utilities, 
arranges for the maintenance and 
repairs of utilities, 
evaluates programs, personnel and 
services periodically^, 
promotes an active community and 
school association devoted to educa- 
tional discussion. 

maititains contact with all school- 
related activities. 

advises and cooperates with the central 
administrative staff in developing and 
making decisions pertaining to school 
policy. 

submits written reporto on school 
activities and achievements, 
spends most of the time in supervision 
of teachers and staff. 

achieves goals by directing the activi- 
ties of others. That is, he/she is able 
to delegate authority. 

initiates or promotes innovative prac- 
tices. 

sets personal objectives defining what 

^ III I Ill nuijnriii i1 and in what period 

of time it is ortTcuBPted to all persons 
involved. 

sets pooitivQ tone where constructive 
behaviors are revrarded and vAere there 
is oatisfaction in achieving purposes, 
provides staff opportunities for fres]i, 
novel and stimulating experiences. 



Organization 

i?^ Philosophy, policy oryi curriculum 



a. A written otat^ement of philosophy and 
purposes in readily available.' 

b. The Dtatemont of Tphilooophy and purposes 
is reviewed annually and revised to meet 
the changing needs of the school. 

c. The school provides for the education of 
all children, i.e., through makeup and 
enrichment classes , homebound instruction, 
etc. 

d. The instructional program includes all 
courses and subject matter areas mandated 
by the Legislature, the State Board of ' 
Education and the local board of school 
directors. 

- 15 - 
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Organization 



Comments 



e* Each curriculum ared is correlated 
and integrated with other curriculum 
areas through planned activities and 
processes reflected in locally writ- 
' ten guides. 

f . The local curriculum guides in each 
subject matter area are reviewed\and/ 
or revised at least every five years. 

g. School-related activities complement 
and supplement the instructional pro- 
gram of the school. 

h. Grouping for instructional purposes 
provides for maximum interaction of: 

(1) races 

(2) sexes 

(3) socioeconomic levels 

(4) individual potentials 

i. Written policies exist on complaint 
procedures for the following: 

(1) parent/guardian 

(2) community member 

(3) student 
(4-) staff 

j. Policies and procedures are established 
to insure consistent and fair applica- 
tion of digcipline procedures.- 

k. 



2. Pers 




^positions are based on written job 
descriptions which are reviewed and 
revised as need dictates. 

b. Teachers and administrators demonstrate 
a respect for the abilities of all 
persons , regardless of race , sex, 
religion or national origin. 

c. Provision is made for clearly defined 
and well structured in-service educa- 
tion for 



(1) teachers 

(2 ) administrators 

(3) paraprof essionals 

(4) nonprofessional staff 

* 16 - 
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Organization 



Comnients 



d. 



e . 



f . 



h. 



1. 



f 



Each professional and nonprofessional 
staff raeraber is actively involved in 
planning and participating in appro- 
priate in-service education prograias. 
Provisions are made to improve teacher- 
learning, such as utilization of current 
research findings, teacher seminars and 
workshops . , 

Provisions are made for professional 
staff to visit other school situations 
at, least once a year for a variety of 
educational purposes related to the 
needs of the school. • 
The principalship is examined and 
evaluated periodically. 
Available systeinwid'e administrative 
and instructional supporting services 
are used by the school, i.e., pupil 
personnel services, instructional 
materials s*ervices . 
The total school staff includes a 
sufficient number of thfe following 
qualified personnel to meet the edu- 
cational needs of the students: 

(1) administrators 

(2) classroom teachers 

(3) special area teachers 

(4) library/media specialists 

(5) supporting services staff 

(6) secretarial and clerical staff 

(7) cafeteria staff 

(8) custodial staff 
Recommendations of concerned specific 
organizations such as the American 
Library Association, National Asso- 
ciation of Elementary School f*rinicipals , 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, 
American Aooociation of School Admini- 
strators, Conference on Black Basic Edu- 
cation, National Association for Admini- 
strative Women in Education, etc., should 
be considered. 

Opportunities for leadership roles are 
afforded to racial and ethnic minority 
personnel and to women. 

The administrator empathizes and respects 
staff members as individual persons. 
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JM Organization 

3, Pood services 



Comments 



a. A nutritionally adequate lunch which 
meets federal school lunch standards 
is available to all pupils, regardless 
of ability to pay. 

b. A sanitary kitchen is maintained, in- 
cluding: 

(1) screened windows 

(2) sterilized dishes j 

(3) closed storage for dishes 

(4) refrigerator and freezer space 

(5) shelves, counters and floors 
which are disinfected daily, 

c. The schedule provides a minimum of 30 
minutes for lunch for teachers and 
pupils. 

d. Children's lunch periods are adeqmtely 
supervised. 

e. School food services funds are managed-** 
and records are maintained--in accordance 
with regulations of the local board of 
education and federal standards. 

f . Describe any other food program, such 
as breakfast, snacks, etc. 

g- 



4. Maintenance (see School Plant) 
5 .. Transpor tat ion services 

a. The school's transportation services are 
operated In compliance with the Pennsyl- 
vania School Code and regulations adopted 
by the State Board of Education, and with 
local board policies. 

b. Provision is made to supervise school 
bus transportation services. 

c. 



d. 
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Organization Comments 
6. School and district data 

Information required in this section can be found in 
existing school records or through special studies. 

a. Schedule 







Teachers 


Pupils 


1. 


Number of days in regular 
school year 






2. 


Niimber of hours in school 
day (excluding lunch and , 
recess ) 








Total hours in school year* 




(Line 1 3C Line 2) 



Please explain any programs in which teachers and 
pupils are attending school under experimental time 
conditions, i.e./ half-day or split sessions, extended 
school year programs^ etc. 
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B. General data >w ^ • 

Current enrollment Aata^^- 

Indicxite enrollment as bf third day of school "year by grade. 
If school is nongraded .o:jr organized under another adminis*- 
'trative pa-^terns, complete only the appropriate Tatals" 
section. • ' 

a . * 



0 


Enrollment 


(2> 

No. or Teachers 


Col. IrCol. 2 

kve Clas's Size 


Pre-K: 2-, 3- 
and 4-year olds 




* 




K 








K Total 








Junior First 
(Transition) 


\ 




* 


1 




• 




2 








3 








* 

4 


V 






Primary Tot O"! 








4 




* 




5 ' . . „ ' 








6 




> 




7 








. 8 








Int ermediat e or 
Middle Total 








Except ibncfl 








Grand Totalg 


1» 







♦Include statistics for grade 4 where appropriate. 
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ALTERNATIVE PATTERNS 
FOR LEARNING 



^Many schools have special programs or organizational 
structures which are experimental or unique and which, in their 
design, are peculiar to the school or district. Their details may 
not be adequately evaluated by other sections in the guide, but 
since these programs may have a profound effect on the school ^s 
educational environment, they Should be considered important ele- 
ments in the sei^^^study process. The difficulty of evaluating the 
effects of somiq^ipcf these programs is obvious, but there are some 
questions which,' when answered objectively, may help to present 
an accurate picture of the program ^s success. 

The list below presents examples of the types of programs 
which can be evaluated by this criteria. It is not an exhaustive 
list, of course, because special programs aboiind in almostXevery 
school and district. Any special approaches or alternative^patterns 
for learning, however, should be evaluated by answering the fol- 
lowing questions in narrative style on separate £»heets Of paper. 

Title of the program: 

1# What conditions or problems prompted adoption of this program? 

2. How was the program researched, planned and developed? 

3, What were the objectives of the program? 

4, To what extent have the objectives of" the program been achieved? 
On what is your opinion based? . ^ 

5. What aspects of the program are commendable? What aspects are 
unsatisfactory and what recommendations can be made to improve 
the program? 

Examples: 



Open education 
Nongraded classes 
Continuous progress program 
Team teaching 
Year-round school program 
Multi-age grouping 
Individualized instruction 
Learning stations and/or centers 
Computer-ass listed instruction 
TV instruction 
Summer programs 
Programmed learning 



Teacher exchanges 
Consumer education 
Career education 
Developmental guidance 
Minority studies 
Women's studies 
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/ This is also an excellent opportunity to examine the rela- 
tio^^ip of the study to two other major activities of the school 
district — long range planning and educatioiKil quality assessment. 
If the district has participated in the educational quality assess- 
ment program, what efforts have been or will be made to determine 
interrelationships between those test results and the results of 
this study? What effects will the commendations and recommendations 
of this study have on the long-range plans of the district? 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 



a 



The early childhood education concerns in this guide 
consider elements of pr ekindergarten (day care, 4-year-old kinder- 
garten) and kindergarten prograii|S designed for 3- to 5-year-old 
children as well as for children in the prinnry grades. The needs 
of these children do not differ with age; rather, the major differ- 
ence is one of depth and breadth in development, knowledge and 
skills. Prekindergarten and kindergarten programs -should provide 
physical, social and intellectual experiences appropriate to the 
developmental levels of each child and consistent with the kinder- 
garten standards of the Pennsylvania Department of Education% (The 
early childhood study committee should be cognizant of the continuity 
of basic concepts being developed in grades beyond the kindergarten.) 



N Special Concerns 



The following special concerns are 
evident in the operation of early childhood 
programs : 

. 1. There is a positive relationship among 

administrators , teachers , parents , pupil 
personnel services and curriculum person- 
nel, who facilitate a constant flow of 
information for program improvement. 

2. The teacher is certificated to teach 
children of this age level. 

3. The teacher is well trained in the 
principles of child growth and develop- 
ment . 

4. The teacher is skilled in working with 
individual children or large or small 
gr oups . 

5. The teacher has the intelligence, under- 
standing, warmth, sincerity, flexibility 
and patience^o work with children. 

6. The teacher thinks in terms of guiding 
development rather than in terms of 
training. 

7. The teacher is interested in the physical, 
social and intellectual ' well-being of 
each child. 

8. The teacher employs a positive approach, 
recognizing that small successes encour- 
age greater ones. 

- 24 - 
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/ 

N Special Concerns 

9. The aides or paraprof essionals 

understand the patterns of growth 
and deve lopraent of children a%:. 
these levels of. maturity. /"^ 

10. The aides or paraprof essionals are 
Regularly involved in planning with 
the teacher • 

11. The aides or paraprof essionals assist 
in teaching-learning situations. 

12. An early childhood handbook, outline 
or other orientation material is 
available to parents. 

13. The teacher makes parents awarfe ojf 
children's needs and the methods for 
satisfying them. 

14. Information related to the children's 
preschool development and health history 
is available to help assess a child's 
readiness for kindergarten. 

15. Parents are encouraged to continue to 
strengthen learning patterns initiated 

, in the school . 

16. Parents participate in teacher-planned 
act ivit ies whenever possible . 

17. Time schedules are flexible in order 
^ to accommodate varying individual and 

group needs. 

18. Good health rules and habits are es- 
tablished and maintained. 

19. Remedial health services are provided. 



Comments 



20 



Other special concerns : 



21. 
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JL Other apoclal concerns ^ Comments 

22. 



23. 



Content 



An examination of course giii^es, 
und|.ts of study and plans indicate that 
the following concepts are being aeveloped 
in the early childhood programs. 

1. Appropriate communications experi- 
ences, including sensory-motor and 
perceptual activities, listening, 
speaking, creative writing and 
beginning reading and writinq ac- 
tivities, are planned for the de- 
velopmental needs of each child, 

2. Appropriate mathematics experiences 
are planned for the developmental' 
needs of each child. 



3. Appropriate science experiences, 
including opportunities for experi- 
mentation, are planned for the de- 
velopmental needs of each child. 

4. Appropriate social science experi- 
eripes, including fJLeld trips, are 

planned for the develppmental^ needs 
ofl each child. 

5. Fine and practical arts experiences, 
including art, musiCv industrial arts 
and creative drama activities, give 
children many opportunities for self- 
expression. 

6. Children are encouraged to understand 
and appreciate differences and similari- 
ties among peoples of other ethnic, 
social, religious, social and cultural 
groups . 
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N Content 



Commertrs 



7. Good basic health habits are 
encouraged and^ strengthened jLn 
order to build good lifetime health 
habits. 



8. 



Satisfying personal and social experi- 
ences are provided which lead to a whole- 
some self-image and a respect for the ^ 
rights of others. 



9. Encouragement of self-confidence/ 
curiosity, spontaneity and self- 
discipline strengthens children's 
emotional development. 

10. Gross and fine motor skills are 
developed through indoor and outdoor 
physical education experiences. 

11. Both quiet and rest poriodQ meet 
the change of pace needs for young 
children. 



12. 



13. 



14. 



15. 



Opportunities for children to wdrk 
and play individually with another 
child or as members of a group provide 
necessarily varying social development 
experiences . 
\) 

Opportunities for problem-solving ex- 
periences , exploring, experimentation 
and utilization of practical experiences 
encourages intellectual development 

A variety of opportunities to express 
personal feelings during work and play 
promote personal and social development. 

Parent involvement in planning and 
implementing activities enriches the 
pr ogram . 



Additional local content concepts 
16. ^ " . 



ERLC 
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Additional local content concepta 
17. 



18. 



Comments 



ERLC 



19. 



20. 



Ingt ruction 

An analysis of actual classroom 
practices indicates that the following 
techniques are among those being used 
in the early childhood program: 

1. Children are permitted freedom to 
function at the level of performance 
best suited to each. 

2. Children are* guided toward freedom, 
of decision yet learn that it is 
sometimes necessary to follow explicit 
directions . 

3. Ch;Lldren enjoy a positive emotional 
climate which has been established 
in the classroom by the teacher. 

4. Children experience an atmosphere of 
'^disciplined freedom, 

5. Children recognize acceptable and un- 
acceptable behavior and are encouraged 
to discuss their choices and decisions 
with the teacher. 

6. • Children (participate in spontaneous or 

planned dramatic play situations which 
express emotional impulses not other-* 
wise perceptible. 
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N Instruction 



Comments 



7. Children practice self-control and 

^ self -discipline , which are encouraged 
with kindness and firmness used in 
terms of setting limits. 

8. Children assume as much responsibility 
as their maturity permits. 

9. Children participate in a variety of 
activities during work-play periods. 

10. Children are permitted to change ac- 
tivities during work-play periods. 

11- Children put away materials or equip- ^ 
ment before beginning new activity 
during work-play periods. 

12, The teacher moves about during work- 
play periods, questioning and guiding 
to help children integrate their 
learnings . 

l3-.^c-.^^ildren develop good work habits as 
a^^^ntegral part of learning experi- 
ence . 

14. Children have ample opportunity for 
learning exper iertq^^o during 

a. active periods 

b. quiet perils 

c . outdoor play 

d. indoor play 

e. snack or lunch periods 

15. Children's interests qnd experiences 
arc utilized through flexibility in 
daily planning. 

16. Children's work is recognized through 
displays, recordings, photography and 
exhibits. ^ 

17. Children's nonverbal expression is en- 
couraged through the fine arts , 
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N Inat ruction 



Comments 



18. Children's verbal expression is 
encouraged through conversation, 
group discussions / storytelling 
and dramatic expression* 

19. Resource materials and personnel 
from the school, including the 
library /media center, and from 
the community are used for curric- 
ulixm enrichment. 



20. 



21, 



22. 



23, 



Children are encouraged to select 
activities without reference to tradi- 
tional sex-stereotyping. 

Teacher aides or paraprofessionals 
provide guided review and systematic 
approaches to learning activities. 



Equipment and materials 

An examination of instructional equip- 
ment and materials indicates that the fol- 
lowing items are available in adequate quantity, 
of high quality, in good repair and used in 
the early childhood program: 



1. Materials and equipment are available 
for varied activit 

2. Instructional areas are arranged and 
equipped for the planned program so 
that several activities can take place 
concurrently. 

3. Lighting meets minimum standards. 

4. natural light is part of the room 
illumination. 
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N Ecmlpm^nt and awiterlals Comae nt a 

5. ^Lavatory facilities are sized for 
small children. 

6. The sink and water fountain are at 
levels for children of thi» age, 

7. Furniture is suitable to the needa 
of teacher and aides. 

a. Tables and chairs vary in size 
to accommodate all children. 

b. There are large tables for work and 
display. 

c. The tables for finger painting and 
clay activities are near the sink 
and related materials. 

8. There is adequate storage space for: 

a . children's clothing 

^b. children's personal belongings 

c. projects 

9. Parents and community members are en- 
couraged to become involved in the 
program through classroom involvement. 

10. Cabinets or storage shelves are easily 
movable . 

11. The room is stibdivided at varioias times 
for: 



a. 


library learning area 


^b. 


block building 


c. 


homemaking activities ' 


^d. 


science activities 


e . 


music participation 


f . 


art activities 




mathematics activities 


h. 


gross motor skills learning 




and development 


i. 


fine motor skills learning 




and development 


j*. 


industrial arts activities 


k. 


sand or water table activities 


1. 


snack time participation 


m. 


rest periods 


n. 


other activities 



16* There are eye -level display area« and 
chalkboard. 
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Bcfulpaent and Materials 



Conments 



17. There is equipment for heating 
materials. 

18. There is a piano (movable, if possi- 
ble) with seat. 

19. There is access to refrigeration. 

20. TTiere is a paper cutter for teacher's 
use . 

21. -There are materials and equipment 
which assist physical growth, both 
indoors and outdoors and which moti- 
vate climbing, balancing, pushing, 
pulling, lifting and carrying. 

22. Large toys such as the following are 
available In sufficient quantity: 




rocking boat 

indoor seesaw 

climbing gym 

wagon(s) 

tricycle 

sliding board - 

large building blocks 

other riding toys 

balance beam 

other 



23. Small toys, Guch' as the following, 
are available: 

a . dolls (unbreakable) 

b > doll carriage and bedding 

ironing board 

d. toy phones 

e . cooking utensils 

f . dishes and settings 
cr. cleaning equipment 

h . wooaen toys--trucks , buses, 
airplanes , fire engines , cars , 
boats, trains, etc. 

i. construction toys--lincoln 
logs , tinkertoy , construct o, 
etc. 

j. puzzles of varying complexity 
k . balls -of various sizes to 10 

inches 
1. jump rope 

m . rubber or plastic animals 

n. garden tools 
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N Ecruipaent and mterlalg 



Comitents 



^o. mechtinlcxil toy* 

toys with »echanired parts 

peg boards and pegs 
^r^ shoe string Igcers and l>cads 
s . others 

24. The following science equipment is 
available: 



a. 

y. 

c. 
3d. 

e. 
J* 

I?* 
h. 



j 



quariim 
t error ium 

cocfes for snail animls 
specimen jars 
magnifying glass 
prisms 

magnets ^d magnetized items 
others 



25.. The following teacher's materials are 
available: 



ja. 10-inch shears ^ 
Jj. stapler and staples 
]]c. masking and scotch tape 
Ji. straight and safety pins 

yard stick and foot rulers 
""f. paper cutter 

sufficient boxes of cleansing 
tissue 

Ji, colored pencils and felt pens 
"i. paper clips and fasteners 
""j. pencils and rubber erasers 
^k. blackboard chalk and erasers 

(if needed) 
^1. additional items 
ja. box of scrap items 
jm. standard equipment --flag, waste- 
baskets, etc. 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION: SUMMARY 



1. Describe the aspects of the early childhood education program 
which are commendable. 




2. Describe trie aspects of the early childhood education program 
which are unsatisfactory. Make specific recommmendations in 
priority order for the improve itent of this program. 
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EDUCATION FOR EXCEIPTIONAL CHILDREN 



All individuals have the- right to receive an educxition in 
accordance with their needs, interests and abilities. The educa- 
tipn of exceptional children is one of the vital responsibilities 
o£ -Pennsylvania schools. In Pennsylvania, exceptional children are 
defined as '^children who deviate from the average in physical, 
mental; emotional or social characteristics to such an extent that 
they require special educational facilities or services and shall 
include all children in detention homes J' (Section 1371, School ^ 
Laws of Pennsylvania ^ 1949, as amended.) Prbgrams and services in 
special education are classified under three broad categories: 
programs for mentally handicapped children, programs for physically 
handicapped children and programs for mentally gifted children. Some 
general areas of concern apply to the operation of all special educa- 
tion programs and some specific concerns apply to specific types of 
programs within the broad categories designated. 

Where a distfict operates its own special education programs 
and services, the staff of the school or schools in which these are 
conducted should take the lead in the self -evaluation/ all schools, 
however, should be represented on the special education study com- 
mittee. In the case of districts whose children participate in 
programs and services operated by the intermediate unit, the study 
committee should consult with intermediate unit special education 
personnel on the plans^ f or the elementary special education program 
and on evaluating at least the General Concerns. It is desirable 
for the study committee members to visit special education programs 
and services and particularly to confer with the teachers. 

General concerns . ^ Comments 

1. The "special education program provides 
instruction commensurate with the com^ 
prehensive needs, interests and abilities 
of exceptional children. Consider the 
following items in establishing a rating: 

a. The district and the intermediate 
unit have a comprehensive, written, 
continuously updated plan for the 
education of all sch6ol-age (5 or 6 
to 21 years old) exceptional children. 

b. The philosophy and goals of the plan 
are based on the provision for 

(1) opportunities for group and 

* individual ins1;ruction which 
will assist each child to 
meet specific needs. 

(2) as much integration in the regular 
school' program as the nature of 
his/her exceptionality warrants as 
well as possible eventual return to 
the regular classroom. 
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Generol concerns 



Comments 



(3) acceptance as , equal members 
of the student body, i.e., 
the children participate in 
regular lunch periods, fire 
drills and recesses, 
c • Class size is desigfnated to con- 
form to the specific area of excep- 
tionality as established by the 
Special Education Standards as pub- 
lished by the Pennsylvania Department 
of Education. . 

d. i;:^The responsible agency (district 

ot intermediate unit) assigns indi- 
vidual children to a special educa- 
tion class only after 

(1) it has been determined by a 
.mult idisciplinary teaja that 

the child can no logger benefit 
from the regular classroom en- 
vironment . 

(2) the parents/guardians have been 
given the opportunirty for a due 
process h^ecfTng concerning the 
assignments . 

(3) other procedures of the "Right 
to Education" decision have 
been followed. 

e. Children and services are reevaluated 
by the team periodically, but at no * * 
greater intervals than yearly, to deter- 
mine the continued applicability of 
each service to each child. 

f . Curriculum guides and courses of study 
in each subject area provide subje^ct 
matter suitable to, or can be adapted 
to, the various areas of exceptionality. 

g. Teachers^and supervisors in the special 
education program hold proper certifi- 
cation for tneir assignments. 

h. Teacher aides are used where necessary. 



Itinerant services are provided those children 
whose exceptionality requires special educa- 
tional arrangements. 

Itinerant teachers are provided suitable 
space for working with children individually 
and in small groups . 
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N General concerns 



Conunents 
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4. Itinerant services provide a 
sufficient number of hours of 
instructional time to assure mea- 
surable benefits to each pupil 
enrolled. 

5. Special education buildings, classrooms > 
furniture, instructional materials, 
equipment and supplies conform to regu- 
lar classroom specifications with such 
modifications as necessary for each 
area of exceptionality.- 

6. All district teachers are informed 
of "jrhe special education program 
through in-service programs^ bulle- 
tins, special repprts, etc. 

7. Parents/guardians and the general' com- 
munity are informed of the special 
education programs through the regular 
public relations network of the sjchooi 
district and intermediate unit. 

8. Provision is made to integrate children 
in special classes into the regular 
school program whenever and wherever 
possible. 

Specific concerns 

Mentallyjandicapped Children 

Educable Mentally Retarded Children 

1. The program of instruction, which in- 
cludes reading, mathematics , social 
studies, science, communications and 
career orientation, prepares the child 
to participate actively in the activi- 
ties of hoijie, school and community. 

^2. The child's mental, emotional and phys- 
ical development are the bases for the 
instructional methods, materials and 
content used. 

Trainable Mentally Retarded Children 

1. The program of instruction includes 
health, social experiences, readiness 
activities, visual and auditory dis- 
crimination, speech and language de- 
velopment, use of common objects, motor 
skills and quantitative concepts. 
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Specific concerns 



Comments 



2, The program is aimed at developing 
each child's potential to functJ^on 
at a self-care level in the adult 
world. 

Socially and Emotionally Disturbed Children 



1, 



4, 



The primary focxi^of this program is 
on the educatioji^f each child where 
a special educational environment will 
fill thfl( child's needs for a short time 
rather "Ihan on long-term treatment or 
institutionalization. 

The child is maintained in this program 
so long as needs are being met and emo- 
tional status indicates inability to 
return to the regular classroom. 

Instruction utilizes positive rein- 
forcement techniques. 

The environment is designed to reduce 
extraneous stimuli and increase the 
stimulus value of teaching materials. 



Physically Handicapped Children 
Cr ippled 

1. Crippled children are placed in the 
regular school program unless they 
are severely disabled or unless the 
special program offers them unusual 
advantages . 



Classrooms and equipment are designed 
or adapted to the specific needs of 
each crippled child, i.e., wheelchair 
arm desks, U-shaped tables, etc., as 
necessary. 

Brain-injured (Learning Disabled) Children 

Children are grouped according to their 
basic skill deficiencies and needs 
rather than by mental age or IQ. 
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N Specific concqffns 

^. . 

2. Pupils are given eve^'^os'sib.re ^ 
opportunity to participate in 
activities with nonhandicapped 
children. * <0 

3. When a child is maintained in the 
regular classroom, su{>portive 
services are provided, 

4. Each child has an individual 
program designed to strengthen the 
ability %o raa^t^r th^ regular 
curriculum; as the child nears 
return to the regulciir classroom, 
the individual program increasingly 
approaches that of the regular 
classroom. 

5. Classes are located in regular 
schools but away from distracting 
noises such as street traffic, 
gyms , playgrot^nds , shops , etc • 

6. There are provisions such as 
movable partitions or carrels for 
reducing classrcTom distractions, 
if necessary, until children can 
tolerate group instruction. 

' Hearing Impaired Children 

-1. The curriculum for the hard of 

hearing emphasizes language instruc- 
tion, auditory and perceptual 
training, lip-reading and speech 
instruction. 

2. The curriculum for the deaf empha*- 
sizes total communication skills 
including langmge instruction, 
lip-reading, signing and speech 
training. . 

• 

3. Instruction for the >v^aring handi- 
capped is based upon the child 
individual hearing acuity and 
residual hearing. 

4. Equipment includes single and group 
hearing aids, other types of spund 
projection equipment, captioned films 
and mirrors. 
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♦ Specific concerns , Comments 

Speech and Lanjfiraqe Impaired Children 

1. The speech therapist and the child's 

teacher me^t frequently to discuss ^ 

instructional strategies for each 

child. 

2. Instruction is geared to elicit-iMny 
verbal responses from the speech \ ' K 
handicapped child. ^^^^ 

• ■ ' 1 ' / 

3. The speech therapy ropm^^s equippe^d 
with tape recorders, rors . etc. 



<4 



Vigually Handicapped Children 

1. Curriculum for partially seeing pupils 
emphasizes sight utilization training, 
auditory training and listening skills 
development, basic orientation and 
mobility techniques and typewriting. 

2. Curriculum for blind pupils empha- 
sizes instruction in braille for 
reading and writing, tactile discrimi- 
nation, ' auditory training and listening 
skills, basic orientation and mobility 
techniques? and typewriting. 

3. Equipment includes provisions for good 
illumination, individual lighting 
arrangements, gla^pe^^ee surfaces, 
ample electrical "bi^tlets, braille and 
large-print texts, t^pe recordings, 
talking books, magnification devices 
ai^ ample storage space. 

Homebound Instruct ion 



1. Homebound instruction ia provided all 
children of school age who cannot- 
attend school because of physical or 
mental impairment . 

2. Instruction is closely coordinated with 
school programs via the use of certified 
personnel, school materials and frequent 
communication- between the instructor and 
the school staff. 
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Mentally Gifted Children 



1. Special education classes for the 
gifted include independent study, 
tutoring, instruction in small 
groups, seminars or group counselling 
sessions , itinerant teacher programs 
and/or advanced courses. 

2* Instructional materia'ls include nec- 
essary supplementary books, pamphlets 
and periodicals, selected special 
programs (such as The Great Books Pro* 
gi^am) , sophisticated teaching devices 
(such as computers, calculators and 
TV equipment), extraordinary film- 
strips, tapes, recording and consumable 
laboratory equipment beyond normal 
requirements. 

3. There are vrritten procedures for iden- 
tification and selection of pupils 
and adequate specific psychological 
services to support them. 

4. The written program includes goals 
that are definable, reasonable and 
measurable; curriculum including 
adaptation of teaching methajls and 
activitia*s that are distiosr and 
different from basic education; pro- 
cedures for evaluation; scheduling 
and other pertinent data which will 
define the program and the utiliza- 
tion of this program in the total 
educational process. 

5. Special teachihg staff for the gifted 
are permanently certificated in their 
field of instruction. 

6. There are provisions for identification 
and instruction of talented children 
who may not be mentally gifted. 

4 
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EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN: SUMMARY 



Describe the commendable aspects of the program for except ioml 
children. ' 



Describe the unsatisfactory aspects of the program for except- 
tlonal children, hfcike specific recommendations in priority order 
for the improvement of this program. 
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LIBRARY/MEDIA' SERVICES 



The instructional program of the school is supported by a 
school library media center which is a vital, adaptable, 'constantly 
growing port of the school. To become educationally effective and 
significant it must be planned, developed and operated as an'^integrhl 
component of the overall educational philosophy of the school with 
full administrative support. It serves as a center for instructional 
materials (book, nonbook and, related equipment) selected and organized 
by the staff and made readily accessible to aid faculty and students 
to achieve the objectives of the school. The constant aim of today's 
library media program is to stimulate each student to realize the 
optimum potential as a learner, as a citizen and as a human being# 
The library media center fulfills this purpose by providing resources 
for teaming and learning, supporting the curriculum and providing 
functiomil facilit^s and materials for students and staff.* 



W Philosophy 



Comments 



1. There is a written philosophy of 
education in the school district . ^ 

2. The philosophy of the school dis- 
trict defines and supports the library 
media concepts . 

3. The written philosophy of the library 
media center supports the district ^ 
philosophy. 

Evidence of Administrative Coromitipent 

1. There is a planned continuous in- 
service program for staff ^owth in 
the use of media. 

2. ' Library media personnel are included 

in planning and implementing the curric- 
ulum. 

k , 

3. There is a library media budget which 

meets state istandards for materials and 
proper staffing. 

4. The school organization allows the free 
flow of students to the center throughout 
the school day. 

5. There is regularly scheduled planning and 

preparation time for the library .media ^ ' 

specialist (hereafter referred to as *'the 

specialist'*). ' , 

it 

This evalixition should be used in conjunction with A Guide for School 
Librarians published by the Division of School Libraries, Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Education, 
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Evidence of Administrative Commitment 



Comments 



8. 



The specialist serves as a con- 
sultant in planning new library 
medip centers and/of renovations 
of existing facilities • 

Pupils ' services take precedence in 
the use of the library media center. 

Specialists attend profeMional con- 
ferences at national anfllocal levels 
to explore new services to meet the 
needs of students and faculty. 



Staff 



1. Bach library media ^ cent er|^is staffed 
with a full-time certified profes- 
sional for every 350 students. 

2. If two or mpre professional speciali^s 
are employed in the same school/ one^\ 
is designated head with the responsi- 
bility for making final library media 
center decisions . 



/ 



5. 



6. 



A qualified library media coordinator or 
supervisor with designated duties is 
employed when there are two or more cen- 
ters in the district. 

At leaot one full-time adult clerk 

typj is t/ library aide is eitqployed to assist 

thei specialist. 

At least one additional trained profes- 
sional or paraprof essional adult is em- 
ployed to procure and maintain audio-visual 
equipment. 

Adiilt volunteer help, when uoed/ is thor- 
oughly trained and carefully supervised. 



Services and' Activities 

1. The library/media professional stfciff 
supports the teaching program in the 
classroom and in the library media 
center for every student in the school 
program. 
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0 St I Y N Services' and activities 



Comments 



2. The professional staff is conversant 
with all aspects of the educational 
program such as courses of study, 

' textbooks , manuals , workbooks , resource 
units, teacher -made sfudy guides and 
plans, pilot projects and culminating 
activities. 

3. ^ JTie professional staff is aware of • 

individual student needs , interests , 
goals, abilities and progress rates, 

4. The professional staff k^isips abread^ 

of current educational trends , methods, 
materials and research'. 



5. 



7. 



8. 



10. 



11. 



The professional staff is actively in- 
volved in curriculum planning, revision 
and implementation. 

The professional staff participates in 
team and faculty meetings. 

The professional staff provides relevant 
materials for the professional growth 
of the faculty. 

The staff establishes routines and 
procedures for selecting, ordering, 
prt)cessing, organizing, circulating 
and evaluating materials.. 

The staff maintains good cooperative 
relations with both academic and community 
libraries through conferences, visits 
and reports. 

The staff correlates the building 
library media center program with the 
district library media center pi|Dgram. 



The staff trains, schedules and super- 
vises clerical, technical and student 
aides. 



ERLC 



12. The staff prepares and administers the 
library media center materials budget. 

13, The ^taff evaluates the building librafy 
media cfenter program, services and materials 
in terms of adequacy in meeting curricular 
needs, state recommendations and national 
standards . 
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N Services and activities 



14. The staff worW closely with school 
staff and students to promote the 
effective use of the library .media 
center and Its facilities. 

« 

15. The staff engages in purposeful 
instruction of students as individuals 
or in sinall groups in library and 
research skills (including the opera- 
tion of necessary hardware) evolving 
from the needs of the instructional 
program as noted in the content areas 
section. 

16. The staff provides service, guidance 
and resources which will individualiase 
arid personalize teaching and learning. 

17. The staff participates actively in 
professional associations on the local, 
regional, state and national level. 

18. The staff maintains a procedure manual 
which is user-oriented rather than 
institution-oriented. 

19. The staff supervises clerical routines 
necessary for the effective use of 
the library media center. 

20. The staff displays creative work of 
students (and others) in conjunction 
with ongoing educational programs. 

21. The staff prepares collections and 
exhibits of materials for Bhort or 
long term classroom loan. \ 

22. The staff encourages student help to 
provide learnijig opportunities in 
numerous facets of the center's ser- 
vices . 

Budget 

1. The budget is planned cooperatively 

by the administrators and library media 
center staff on the basis of need 
priority. ) 



Comments 
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5. 



6. 



Funds allotted for book and nonbook 
materials meet or surpass statte recom- 
mendations . 

Library media center materials «ay 
be purchased as needed at any time 
throughout the school year. 

There is a separate allotment for pro- 
fessional materials for schoo.l staff. 

Instructional materials are ordered 
through the library media center. 

A specific allotment is made to pur- 
chase supplies, to repair and replace 
equipment and to rent films. 



Materials 



1. 



3. 



6. 



8. 



9. 



The materials collection meets or 
aurpaoDeo otate recommendations. 

Library media center acquisitions are 
made on the basis of prepurchase exami- 
nation. 

Faculty and students are involved in- 
selection and evaluation of educational 
media . 

The materials collection includes a 
wide variety of media: book, nonbook 
and periodicals. 

The materials <si)llection is well chosen 
as to reading level, curriculum rele- 
vance and reader interest. 

The materials collection is kept current 
and/ or relevant.- 

The materials collection is maintained 
in usable, retrievable condition. 

y 

All book and nonbook raaterialo are 
cataloged and processed for easy ac- 
•^..^iessibility to media center use^s . 

-^^Sftiatening/ viewing equipment is 
appropriate to. the media collection. 

mm 4-7 "■ 
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Conunents 



10. Provision is made for the acquisi- 
tion and circulation of a wide variety 
of professional materials, including 
periodicals, for the staff, 

11. The collection includes materials which 
show members of all races and of both 

i sexes in favorable, nonstereotypical 
roles. 

12. The Pennsylvania Department of Educa- 
tion's Division of School Libraries is 
consulted and use is made of the divi- 
sion's services and resources. 

Facility 

1. The library media center is in a central 
location convenient to students and 
teachers with accessible lavatories, 
drinking fountains tind with easy access 
to independent outside exit. 

2. The library media center meets state 
recommendations for space, lighting, 
ventilation and acoustics. 

3. The library media suite is functionally 
adaptable to meet the needs simultaneously 
of large or small groups, individuals or 
full classes. 

4. The library media center is carpeted. 

5. The facility has a librarian's/media 
specialist's office/workroom with glass 
vision panels for supervision; super- 

' ?n of entire facility is a priority. 




/prk areas, including a sink, for technical 
pjfocessing, previewing, preparation and 
^repairing of materials are available in the 
library media center* 

There is sufficient room in the facility 
for storytelling activity concurrent with 
classroom research^ jind individual use of 
the center. 
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Facility 
8. 



Comments 



A special room convenient to 
the library media center is used 
to house the professional collec- ^ 
tion for the faculty. 



9. There is provision for creative 
displays and/or exhibits. 

10. There are ntimerous electrical 
outlets in suitable locations for 
convenient and safe use of audio- 
visual equipment • 

11. The furniture is suitable to the 
student population and the educa- 
tioml program. 

12. A full service telephone is pro- 
vided in the library media center. 

13. There. is provision for future ex- 
« pans ion. 

14. There is provision for the receipt 
of radio programs and ITV/ETV 
whether through a broadcasting council 
or a, regional 2 500MHz system. 

15. Preparation has been made for* the 
use of cable television. 

^ Policies 

1. A broad-approved written materials 
selection policy for the district is 
in effect . 

2. A xoanual of policies and procedures 
for the operation of the library media 
center is available which includes.^.a 
detailed description of procedures .con- 
cerning the acquisition, processing, 
circulation and maintenance of media 
and equipment . 

3. Long-range plans for the improvement 
of the quality of the collection and 
of the facility and services have been 
developed. 
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N Policies 



Goraments 



4. Administrators, teachers and students 
assist the library media center staff 
in formulating policies • 

5, Policies are evaluated' annually. 
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LIBRARY/MEDIA SERVICES: SUMMAKf 

1, Describe the aspects of the libra'ry/™edi° services program which 
aij^e cotmuendable • £: . 



Describe the aspe»:t's of the library/media services P^og^°™ 
whic"are unsatisfactory. Make specific recon^ndatxons xn 
priority order for the improvement of this program. 
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PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES 



The eleiaentary school must have program of pupil 
personnel services serving the needs of all pupils. There are ^ 
general concerns which dpply to the entire pupil personnel services ^ 
program, and there are specific concerhi^which apply to each specialised 
area; counseling dnd guidance services, psychological services, health 
services and social work services. 



N General concerns 



Comments 



1. There is a written pupil personnel 
services program for the district. 
Copies are distributed to all profes- 
sional staff members. 

2. There is a director or coordinator 
of pupil personnel services. 

3. There is a written job description 

for each position, and responsibilities 
are defined. 

4. There are adequate facilities for 
work, consultation and storage. 

5. Supportive personnel is provided. 

6. In-service programs orient teachers 
and other school personnel to pro- 
cedures, purposes and desired outcomes 
of the program. 

7. There Is evidence of planned assis- 
tance and communication among staff, 
home and community agencies . 

8. Time for planning, preparation of 
reports, outside consultation, regu- 
lar team meetings, visitations and 
professional meetings is provided. 

9. Records are maintained and information 
released as directed by district 
policy. 

10. There is a system for identifying 

and referring students in need of the 
various pupil personnel services. 
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Connents 



11. Evaluation of students is continuous 
and individualized and is designed to 
improve student performance, 

12. Periodic reports on students' performance 
are made to parents /guardians", 

13. There is continuous evaluation of pupil 
personnel services. 

Specific concerns 

COtatise^lng and Guidance Services 

• 

1. The vrritten pupil personnel services 
program contains specific guidelines 
for guidance. 

2. All elementary guidance counselors 
hold elementary guidance certifica- 
tion. 

3. The guidance program is designed to 
help all children. It is not crisis- 
oriented nor does it concentrate on 
remediation or therapy. 

4. The guidance program complements the 
instructional program, 

5. Guidance personnel are available at 
all times. 

6. Guidance and counseling services are 
free of race and sex prejudice. 

7. Guidance counselors are aware of flaws 

in traditioml tests, which may discrimi- 
nate against eocioeconomically disadvantaged 
students and students whose first language 
is not English. 

8. Guidance personnel provide the following 
services: 

a. Plan and develop the guidance program" 
with the school s.taff. 

b. Observe children. 

c. Supervise the psychological and 
achievement testing program. 

d. Administer individual tests as 
ne eded. 
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N Specific concerns 



Coimaents 



e. Interpret test results to staff 
and parents /guardians as needed. 

f • Counsel children, parents and 

teachers on an Individual basis* 

g. Refer chlldf en needing Intensive 
diagnosis and "treatment to appro- 
priate specialists or agencies, 
with parental permission. 

h. Arrange, and participate In, parent- 
teacher conferences as needed. 

1. Maintain confidential records for 
each child specially served. 

j. Conduct orientation for children 
,new to the school district, 

k. Cooperate with personnel at 

receiving schools to assure orien- 
tation, articulation and an accurate 
information flow. 

l^sycholoqical Services 

1. The written pupil personnel services 
program contains specific guidelines 
for psychological services. 

2. A full-time certificated school psy- 
chologist is employed by the district. 

3. Supplementary psychological services 
are readily available through the 
intermediate unit. 

4. Individual psychological testing is 
provided as needed (by district, agency 
or intermediate unit personnel), and 
recommendations are laade for proper 
placement in accord with local and state 
regulations . 

5. Conferences are held with parents/ 
guardians of chlldrep who are referred 
for psychological services. 

6. Confidential records of all psychological 
services rendered are maintained and re- 
leased according to district policy. 

Health Services 

1. The written pupil personnel services 
program contains specific guidelines 
for health services. 
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U Health Services 



Comments 



2. School health services are directed/ 
by a certificated school nurse. 

3*. A comprehensive cumulative health ^ 
record is maintained for each 
pupil. 

4. There are written instructions for 
the care of pupils in emergency 
situations and for administration of 
medication. 

5. Written parental/guardian permission 
for care of pupils in emergency situa- 
tions i'3 on file. 

6. Parents' near relatives' or neigh- 
bors ' phone numbers (home and place 
of employment) are on file. 

7. Physical and dental screening pro- 
cedures are performed as mandated by 
the Department of Health and the 
Depart raen»t of Educxition . 

8. Dental health services are available. 

9. Follow-up activities to screening 
programs and health counseling are 
achieved through home visits, telephone 
and school conferences and written 
communications . 

10. Adult personnel are trained in first 
aid. 

11. There are written procedures for dis- 
miooal and readmission of pupils 
absent due to illness . 

12. Parents and staff are kept informed 
of changes in the health program 
through in-service programs and public 
relations. 



Social Work Services 



1. The written pupil personnel services 
progifam contains specific guidelines 
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Specific concterns 
Social Work Services 

2. A home and school visitor and a 
social worker are employed by the 
school district. 

3. There is open communication and a 
regular working relationship between 
the school and outside social agencies, 
i.e., family services, children's 
bureau. Salvation Army. 

4. Social histories are kept for each 
child participating in the social 
services program according to district 
policy. 

5. Attendance procedures are provided 
by the district in accordance with 
thef School Laws of Penn svlvania. 

6. Families of children with poor at- 
tendance receive regular counseling. 

7. There are written procedures for sus- 
pension and expulsion of pupils. 

8. 



9. 
10. 
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PUPIL PERSC»mEL SERVICES: SUMMARY 



Describe the commendable aspects of the pupil personnel servi 
program. 



Describe the unsatisfactory aspects of the pupil personnel 
services program. Make specific recommendation in priority 
order for the improvement of this program. 



SCHCXDL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 



One of the cornerstones of any successful elementary 
school program is effective communication throughout the entire 
community. Efforts must be made by the school to encourage community 
participation. 



N Activities 



Comments 



1. The sch^ool board publishes a com- 
munity relations policy statement 
compiled by the entiVe /school 
community . 

2. A citizens advisory committee, 
representative of the various view- 
points of the community, participates 
in making important school decisions. 

3. The school staff communicates with 
each other, with students and with 
community groups. 

4. Community contributions to the school 
program are sought by the staff. 

5. There is an active parent-teacher 
organization . 

6* Parents/guardians aiid other community 
members feel welcome at the school. 

7. Counselors and social work personnel 
have flexible hours, to accommodate 
working parents. 

8. Planned volunteer programs give com- 
munity members an opportunity to parti- 
cipate in the school's activities. 

9. New students and their parents are 
offered a special program of introduc- 
tion and orientation. 

10. There are parents' workshops or similar 
activities as needed. 
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N Activities 



Comments 



11. 



12, 



13. 



14. 



15. 



16, 



17, 



18, 



19. 



There are open house programs--»fairs , 
science fairs, gym demonstrations, 
concerts, art shows, school plays — 
cooperatively planned by the school 
and parent/citizen organiaxit ions . 

The school provides speakers and 
demonstrations for service clubs , 
churches and other community organi- 
zations, 

Sound/film presentations and displays 
are prepared and presented to commiinity 
organizations • 

There io a written policy for the use 
of school facilities by the community. 

Community facilities are used 'by the 
school for educqtional purposes. 

The following community facilities and 
service organizations are equally ac- 
cessible to all pupils. 



a. 


playground 


1, 


b. 


swimming pool 


m. 


c. 


state or community 


^n. 




park 


o. 


^d. 


gymnas i'um 




e . 


community recreation 


.q- 




center 


r * 


f , 


nature trails, etc. 







museum 


t . 


h. 


ptablic library 


U. 


i. 


art gallery 




j- 


zoo 




k. 


cultural center 





historical sites 

Cub Scouts, Boy Scouts 

Brownies, Girl Scouts 

4-H 

CfO 

YMA//CA 
YMA//HA 
Boys * Club 
Girls' Club 
Other (specify) 



The student body io provided channel(s) 
through which their ideas and concerns a^e 
shared with the faculty and administration. 

School employes are encouraged to share 
their special talents and hobbies: music,, 
art , needlework, crafts , dancing, photography, 
theatre , et6. 

Photos and articles of school and community 
events or school personnel are posed in a 
conspicuous place, ^then filed for future 
reference. 
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0 SlIIYIN Activities 



Comments 



20. The schooj. staff is informed of 
board and administrative develop- ' 
raents as soon as possible, 

21. The school staff is informed before 
position vacancies are made public. 

22. There is a welcome program or a 
"helping hand" policy for new employes: 
professional, paraprof essional and 
nonprofessional . 

23. Public/human relations are provided 
for better communications and rapport 
between : teacher -teachers / teachers- 
administrators ; pupils r teacher s / 
parents/guardians -teachers / parents- 
administrators ; staff -board/ teachers- 
community. 

24. There are specific channels to resolve 
complaints , eliminate misunderstandings 
and protect the righj: of appeal. 

Act ivi ties -^-ot hers 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 
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0 SIIIYIN Publications 



Comments 



!• There is a district public relations 
staff headed by a professionally 
trained person. In small districts 
this may be a part-time position. 

2. There is sufficient secretarial staff 
to meet the needs of the department. 

3. The school principal 'jrranslates the 
district's coraraunity relations policies 
into activities, rflwys maintaining close 
contact with the district public rela- 
tions department. 

4. There is an annual handbook to inform 
the community of matters concerning the 
school program and activities. 

5. There is a teachers' manual presenting 
school policy/ rules and regulations and 
job descriptions. 

6. There is a comprehensive student hand- 
book . . 

7. There is a separate handbook for kinder- 
garten and prekindergorten children a^ 
part of a '^welcome to school" program. 

8. A school newspaper is planned, edited 

and published by pupils under the guidance 
of a teacher-adviser. 

9. A newsletter or bulletin is issued 
periodically to parents. 

10. Attractive brochures are fniblished for 
special events such as dedicationa, 
homecomings and retirement. ^ 

11. News releases are prepared for radio, 
television and the press. 

12. Arrangements are made for news photps 
of special events* and day-to-day 
school activities. 
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SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS: SUMMARY 

Describe the commendable aspects of the school-community relations 
program. 



Describe the unsatisfactory aspects of the school-community 
relations program. Make specific recommendations in priority 
orders i" or the improvement of this program. 



I 
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. SCHCX3L PLANT 

■t * ' 

The school plant, which includes the site, buildings, 
equipment, all special areas and environs, contributes to desi«rable , 
learning experiences and outcomes. A we 11 -designed, well-maintainfeS; 
attractive and functional school plant can stimulate students and the 
community to respect public property an4. to use the facilities effec- 
tively. Adherence to the staters location, health, sanitation, 
safety and aesthetic standards desejrve top priority as a' part of the 
continuing school evaluation program. 

Standards mandated by the Bureau of School Construction, 
Pennsylvania Department of Education (hereafter referred to as 
"standards") should be consulted in the evaluation of the school 
plant. This evaluation should determine the extent to which 
physical surroundings enhance or inhibit the instructional program 
of the school. If the physical setting inhibits the instructional 
program, such limitations should be noted opd appropriate recommen- 
dations made. Commendations should be made when imagination and 
innovation are employed to enhance the school environment or to 
counteract . restrictive influences. 

Minimum standards ; It 'is presumed that local and state 
standards and regulations relating to the health and safety of 
occupants are being met. Where deficiencies have been cited, the 
plans and progress for elimination of such deficiencies should be 
evaluated. 

1. Give date of last inspection by fire under- 
writers and attach copy of recommendations. 

2. Give date and time of last fire drill. 



3, Give date of last inspection by Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry of general 
safety conditions and attach copy of 
recommendations . 

4, Give date of last inspection by represent- 
ative of Department of Health and attach 
copy of recommendations, 

\ 

5, Give date that the long-rdnge developmental 
plan (school facilities section) vjas last 
submitted to the Pennsylvania Department 

of Education, i 

6, Give date of approval of school policy 
regarding the responsibility of students 
for school property and attach a copy. 
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1. The school site meets minimum 
standards , 

m 

2. Development of the site gives evi- 
dence that the school district is 
concerned with providing worthwhile 
commtinity activities for youth and 

* adults . 

3. Plantings, grooming and cleanliness 
of the site set high standards for 

^^^tudents and community to emulate. 



4. The school site serves as an outdoor 
learning laboratory for all aspects 
of the instructional program. 

5. The site is as near as possible to 
^^he center of present and expected 

future school .^populat ion. 

6» The building is reasonably free from 
traffic and transportation hazards. 

7. The site is accessible to the school 
population being served. 

8. The site has sufficient acreage to 
provide for the needs of the school. 

9. Adequate parking facilities, large 
enough to accommodate cars for evening 
programs , are provided, 

lO. The 10-year, long-range plan provides 
for projected sites and facilities. 




11. 



12. 



13. 
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Comments 



15. 



Build ing 



1. Classrooms and auxiliary spaces have 
been evalixited by the staff to deter- 
mine their suitability to the educa- 

* tional plan. 

2. Creative plans have been put to use 
for overcoming physical limitations 
of the school plant. 

3. The Kuilding is being used to best 
advantage to implement the established 
curriculum and updated long-range plan. 

4. The following facilities are present to 
promote learning: 

a. chalkboard and bulletin boards 

b. conference and large group areas 

c. movable equipment (shelves, tack- 
boards, pianos, etc.) 

d. others 

5. The building meets standards for present 
enrollment . 



7. 



The building is attractive inside and 
outside; there is a planned program of 
maintenance and custodial care for the 
school plant. 

The building is fire resistant and 
equipped with fire extinguishers to 
meet \inderwriters ' standards. 



8. The building provides for the health 
and safety of students; steps, ramps, 
doors, health suite, etc., meet state 
standards • 
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N Building 



Comments 



9. Provision is made for ixse of 
^ educational television. 

10. The building provides adeqtiately 
for community use for social, 
cultural and recreational activi- 
ties. 

11. The quality and qmntity of illumi- 
natipn meets state standards. 

12. The emergency lighting system is 
tested at, least once a week. 

13. The heating ^and ventilating system 
can be regulated to suit varied 
needs in individual' classrooms and 
auxiliary rooms throughout the y^r. 

14. Drinking fountains are sufficient to 
meet student ne€ids and are of a com- 
fortable height. 

15. Adequate toilets and lavatories are 
provided students at cojnf or tab]je 
heights and according to state standards. 

16. Desirable standards of sanitation are 
maintained in all lavatories/ sinks 

and toilets are approved by the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Health. 

17. Electrical switches and outlets are 
easily accessible. 

18. Fresh air is circulated through all 
instructional areas and offices. 

19. Custodial facilities and equipment 
meet the needs for a clean, sanitary, 
attractive building. 

20. Provision is made for the prompt 

and proper disposal of garbage, sewage 
and trash. 

21. Fire inspections and jdrills are held 
in accordance with the School Laws of 

*Pennsy Ivania . 
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N Building 



Comments 



22. Emergency evactiation procedures are 
planned. 

23. All classrooms meet the standards for 
size of class accommodated. 

24. Sufficient storage ai:ea is provided 
in all classrooms. 



25. Sufficient and convenient storage 
areas are provided for books, instruc- 
tional materials and supplies, physical 
education equipment, etc., outside of 
classrooms . 

26. The gymnasium meets the needs of the 
school and the community in size and 
equipment. 

27. Shower facilities are provided for the 
physical education program. 

28). The heating plant is located away from 
strident areas and is maintained in a 
safe, clean and orderly fashion. 

29. Provision is made for the storage of 
machinery, grounds equipment and ex- 
cess school furniture. 

30. ^ copy of the latest standards f or ^ 
\lementary school facilities (Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Education) is avail- 
able in the building: 

31. The school has a library media center 
sized to accommodate the enrollment. 

32. Space in the library area is available 
for housing instructional audiio-viapal 
media toaterials and equipment. 

33. Space for professional books and 
materials is provided. 

34. The library media center meets the 
state minimum space recommendations. 

35. There is a comfortable teacher ^s lounge 
large enough to accommodate a significant 
number of the faculty at one time. 
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|Y1N_ Buildlncr 
36. 



Comments 
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There are men's and women's lavatory 
and tpilet facilities for staff. 

37. There is a teacher's workroom equipped 
for typing, duplicating and other 
normal faculty activities. 

38. There is adequate administrative office 
space, including a private principal's 
office . 

39. There is an attractive lobby equipped 
with furniture • 

40. There is adequate office and storage 
space for itinerant professional staff. 

41. There is a satisfactory intercomrauni- ^ 
cations system. 

42. There is a receiving and distribution 
system for radio and ITV/ETV. 

43. There are a cafeteria and an adjoining 
kitchen or other food preparation 
facilities which meet state standards. 

44. There is a health suite which includes 
examination room, toilet and lavatory, 
bed area for sick children and a nurse's - 
Stat ion. 

45. Maintenance requests by staff are serviced 
pr oper ly . 
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SCHOOL PLANT : SUMiAHY 
Describe the commendable aspect* of th« school plant. 

r 



Describe the un«ati»factory aspects of the school plant. Make 
specific recommendations in priority order for iHprovesent. 
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STAFF - INDtVIDUAL 



The purpose of this section is to collect professional 
inforttdtion about faculty members. 

Each member is asked to complete this form cartfully 
and promptly return one copy to the staff committee. The committee 
will compile the ^ ixxformat ion and make commendations and recommenda- 
tions vdiich will be part ^of the final steetinsr' committee report. 

1. Read all directions carefully and respond to 
every question. In some cases, it might be 
necessary to answer with "none'^ or *'zero*' 

in order to show that b question has been 
considered. 

2. Verify each answer. In some cases, it might 
be necessary to refer to personal records. 

3. Supply complete dnswers. If there is insuf- 
ficient room to write answers, insert extra 

sheets ."^ 

4. All information is for committee use only and 
will be treated as confidential information. 

•> 

5. Give data sheets to the chairperson of the 
staff committee. 

INDIVIDUAL PROFESSIONAL INFORMATION RECORD 

4 *Nan|e 

Grade or 

Subject " PLEASE 

PRINT 

School 

Date 
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A-. Training 



1, Place an "X»' in the box that mos* clearly describes the 

amount of college/university eduwtion you have up to this 
t ime : 



Pour yrs . 
or Bac. 


Bac. plus 
15 sem. hra* 


Mas. or 
Bac • plus 
30 hrs. 


Mas • plus 
15'. semr 
hrs . 


Mas • plus 
30 sem. 
hrs . 


Mas. plus 
45 sem. 
hrs . 


Mas. plus 
more than 
45 aem. hrs. 

















2. List the following information concerning each college/ 
university degree that you have earned: 



Name of Degree College/University Location/ Year RecM. 



3. If you have not yet obtained a degree, check here: 

4. Put an "X" in the box that indicates the most recent under- 
graduate or graduate course that you have taken for credit ; 







Within 




4 




-3 




one year 


1-5 years 


5-10 ytfars 


More than 10 years 













5. Are you actively pursuing <i degree? What degree? 

Where? What are ^your specific profes- 
sional grovrth plans? 
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Indlvldixxl Professional Inforioatlon 

6. Place an "X'' in each column which indicates your major and 
minor areas of concentration, in gradioate and undergraduate 
education. / 



Unde r qradua t e Gradua t < 





Major 


Minor or 
18 hrs. 
plus 


na jor 


a. General Elementary Education 








b. Early Childhood Education 








c • Spe c ia 1 Educa t i on 








d. Matheroat ics 








e. Social ScienceB--economics , 

sociology, psychology, history, 
political science, geography 








f. Science9--earthyspace sciences, 
phys ics, biology, chemistry 








g. Administration 

(Circle one--Elementary; Secon- 
dary) 








h. English 








i. Foreign Languages 








j , Guida nee /Counse ling 

(Circle one --Elementary; Secon- 
dary) 
















1. Art, Music, Drama 








m. Health, Physical Education 








n. ' Speech, Hearing 








o^ Nursing 








p. ..Librarian/Media 








q. Other (please indioqte-) 
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List the ices that you hold or have held and/ or other duties 
in 'professional associations fojc which you have been responsible. 



List the state and/or national professional conventions or con- 
ferences which you have attended. Indicate the year(s). , 



List any educational research activities in which you have 
engaged. Indicate the year(s). 



List any articles that you have had published. Indicate the date(B 



List any other professional activities, such as workshops and 
conferences, not covered in any of the above items, in which you 
have engaged. Indicate the year(s). 



List any community or neighborhood activities in which you have 
engaged • 



List any travel which has enhanced your educational competencies 
Year Areas 
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12. What value do you believe came or may come to you, individually, 
from this faculty self -study? 
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STAFF 



/ 



The "purpose of .this, section is to (1) collate profe^siona 
inf orrag^tion about faculty members and (2) direct the staff committe 
In the preparation of plans' for improved patt^rnfe of staff utiliza- 
tion and for improved in-servfde eduoalrion programs. ^ 

« ■ ^ ■ ■ 

I. Faculty^ Profile : v 

V Collect the . Individual Prof essionqr Inf ccraation Recor4 from 
each member*^ of the faculty and /'enter 'the data in the faculty 
profile section.- The staff committee sh&uld confine its 
^ analysis to the total faculty profile rather than on strengths 
and deficiencies of individuals. 



A. ,T raining 
1. 



Whtit per cent of our teachers earned a bachelor's 
degree^ at^ a college/university in the vicinity of 
this school district? (Local staff committee 
decides on meaning of "vicinity.") 

What is the largest per cent of our teachers who 
have earned a bachelor's degree from the same 
ins|;ituti©n? 



/" 



4; 



Name pf cpllege/uni varsity 

Of the teachets vit!h master's degrees, what per 
cent received it &t the same institution from which 
they earned the bachelor *s ' degree? 

/ ^ , ' 

' ^ . / %/ 

Of the teachers with bachelor *.s degrees, how recently 
did they earn it? (Should add across tq 100 per cent.) 



V 



0*4 years 


5-9 years " 


10-14 years 


15-19 vears' 


20 .and over 


i!% 


% 


% 


% 




5. Of the teachers with master's degrees how recently did 
they earn it? (Should add across to 100 p^ cent.) 




(^-'^^yearp 


riO-14 years 


15-19 vear^i, 


20 and over 


% 




% 




% 




• 
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6. What types of professional growth have our teachers 
planned? 



7. Committee tabulated data: ^ 



Unde r cpradua t e 



"raduate 



* 


1 
} 

Major 


Minor or 
18 hrs, 
plus 


I lU J 


a • 


r 

General 1 Elementary Education 








b. 


Early Childhood Education 








Special JEcJucation 








d. 


Mcitheraat ics 








e • 


Social ' Sciences --economics , \ 
sociology,, psycholo^, history, 
political science, geography 








f . 


Sciences--earth/space sciences, 
physics, biology, chemistry 








g- 


Administration 

(Circle one--Elementary/ Secon- 
dary) ^ 








h. 


English ^ 








i • 


Foreign Languages ^ V 


• 






j- 


Guidance/Counseling • 
(Circle one --Elementary; Secon- 
dary) 


r 

v 
\ 




- 


k. 


Reading \ ^ 








1. 

1 


Art, Music, Drama ^ ^ 








t 

1 Til. 


Health, Physical Education 








I 

n. 


Speech, Hearing 








o. 


Nursing ^. 








P- 


Lib rar ia n/Me d ia 






' i 


q- 


Other (please indicate ) 
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How recently have our teachers taken undergraduate/graduate 
courses? (Should add across to 100 per cent.) 



WitHin one 
year ' ^ 


1-5 years - 


5-10 years 


11 years or more 


% 


% 


% 


% 



Experience 

1. How much teaching experience do our teachers have and where 
was this experience gained? (The percentages in eacji set of 
cells should total 100 per cent.) ^ 





0 


1-5 
yrs . 


6-25 
yrs . 


Qver 
25 


In this district 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Outside- this district, but 
in Pennsylvania 


% 


% 




% 


In other states 


% 


% 


% 


1 

— Vi- 


In foreign countries 


% 


% 


% 


% 



What per cent of our teacliers have participated in one or more 
activities withiri the school district, in each of the following 
classifications (not directed by the professional organization)? 

a. Adviser to the administration 
(report card committee, etc.) 



b. Curriculum development . 

(writing courses of study, units of 
work, etc. ) 

c. In-service education programs 

d. Textbook, equipment or -instructional 
materials selection committee 



/ %7 



/ W 

r~%7 



/ %7 
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f. What per cent of our teachers have not 

participated in any of the school ac- ^ 

tivities listed? /__%/ 

3. To what specific professional organizations, and in what percen- 
* tages, do our teachers belong ? 

% ' % 



% % 



% Do not belong to any; % 



4. What per cent of our teachers have- held a major office, committee 
chairmanship or committee membership in any local, state or 
national professional (general or specific) organization? 



a £^}it( 



/ %7 



5. What per cent of our teachers have attended a sTt^te and/ or 
national convention or conference of a professional organization 
(general or specific)? ^ ^ 

6. What per cent of our teachers have engaged in one or more educa- 
tional research activities? 

***** / %/ 

7. What per cent of our teachers have had an article published in 
a professional journal? ^ 

^ / % 7 

8. In what other professional activities do our teachers partici- 
pate? 



ERIC 



9. What per cent of our teachers have participated in community 
or neighborhood activities? 

/ % / 

II. Observatio ns and Recommendations 

' it 

A. Make observations concerning the professional strengths of 'the 
faculty. The observations should serve as guidance in the reten- 
tion and possible expansion of outstanding practices. 

B. Mike recommendations to improve the professional quality of the 
faculty. 
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THE ARTS 



The arts, focusing on children as unique -iiid±vi*aals with 
ideas and feelings, emphasize the development of personal insights 
and aesthetic understandings. They involve children in perceiving, 
responding, creating, understanding, evaluating and developing 
skills. . 

Gener al concerns 

1. The written philosophy of the school 
district recognizes the arts as an 
integral component of the curriculum 
and reflects the above statement. 

2. A comprehensive arts program includes 
^ creative/expressive experiences in each 

of the f ol lowing : 

a. art 

b. creative dramatics 

c. creative movement 

d. music 

e. writing 

3. Arts teachers are employed to imple- 
ment the coraprehensiye arts program. 

4. Arts teachers maintain scheduling 
practices which permit up to one- 
third of each school day to be devoted 
to arts experiences, 

5. Arts teachers are included in the 
planning anc3 implementing of the 
general curriculum, 

6. Arts teachers have scheduled planning 
time . 

7. Arts teachers are encouraged to grow 
professionally through: 

a, attendance and participation in 
professional meetings and con- 
ferences 

b. continuing education 

a 



Comments 
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A 



S ^lY IN 



General concerns 



"Comments 



c. 'exploration of an experi- 
mentation with innovative arts 
programs 

d. regular and .f recfuent evaluation 
of the arts experiences provided 
children 

8. Regular in-service programs for the 
total elementary staff include under- 
standing and planning meaningful arts 
experiences for children . 

9. Funds f'or ibrts materials ajjd equip- 
ment are budgeted on a parity with other 
curricular areas. 

10. Facilities are available within or 
near the school for : 

a. art 

b. creative dramatics , creative 
movement 

c . multimedia perceptual experiences 

d . gene ral music 

e . instrumental music 

11. Provision is made for the identifica- 
tion and further development of the^ 
talented students in the art or arts 
of their preference . 



General concepts 

An examination of course guides, units 
of study and plans indicates that the follow- 
ing concepts are being developed throughout 
the comprehens ive arts program: 

1. Ideas for the arts come from within the 
individual; therefore, an individual 's 
personal thoughts , feelings and moods are 
valuable and should not be causes of 
embarrassment or ridicule . 

2. Individuals accept and value expressions 
different from their own. 
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3. Media and process are chosen by ^ 
the individual becaiase they **suit'' 
personal expression. 

4. The artist is willing to try new 
ideas, processes, materials and 
tools . 

5. The arts of the past and present 
express human values and attitudes. 

i — 

6 . Artists (writers , composers , dancers , 
etc.) criticaily analyze their i/ork. 

7. The arts are vital parts of learning 
and living rather than isolated ex- 
periences . 

8. Doing, learning about and evaluating 
the arts are pleasurable experiences. 

Additional local content concepts 
9. 



10. 



11. 



General instruct ion 

An analysis of classroom practices 
indicates that the f^ol lowing techniques are 
being used. 

1. Children become aware of light, space, 
sound, motion and time through sensory 
experiences such as: 

- 82 - 
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In General instruct ion 



Comments 



a . collecting, categorizing 
and displaying examples from 
the environment 

b. exploring (moving through, 
listening, taping, etc. ) designated 
areas of environment under different 
weather conditions, times of day, 
from different viewpoints 

c. matching photographs of textures 
with actual objects which they 
touch 

d. multimedia experiences designed 
to emphasize particular arts ele- 
ments and to stimulate ideas and 
feelings 

Children are motivated or stimulated 
through such activities as: 

a. developing bulletin boards, art 
exhibit ions or craft displays 

b. viewing films, filrastrips, 8mm 
loops and slides individually and 
in groups 

p. conversing with artists (sculp- 
tors, cabinetmakers, composers, 
musicians, etc.) 

d. visiting art galleries and museums 

e. exploring experiences in all the 
arts 

f. borrowing photographs, art prints, 
records and reproductions for home 

use 

g. visualizing* unusual and imaginative 
combinations of light , sound, motion, 
space and time 

h. listening to stories and poetry of 
high quality 

i. improvising on themes or oitua- 
tioao, playing interaction games and 
observing "the reactions of partici- 
pants 

j. studying commercially produced art 
objects to make aesthetic judgments 

Children use tools, materials, instruments 
and equipment safely. 
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0 |S I H Y| N General instruction 

4. Teachers make attentive, posi- 
tive obs e r va t i ons of each 
child *s contribution in the 
arts; adult standards are not 
used. 



Comments 



5. Teachers guide children to 
recognize the strengths in 
their own art^ to set personal 
goals and to build upon compe- 
tencies. 

6. Teachers value the uniqueness of 
each child'^ thoughts, feelings 
and moods . ' 

7. Lesson preplanning and prepara- 
tion are evidenced by: 

a. provision of motivational and 
s timulation exper iences 

b. provision for learning about, . 
doing and evaluating 

c. provision for coordination among 
experiences 

d. provision for follow-up ex- 
periences, to be implemented 

by the classroom tectchers, which 
will reinforce and supplement 
the arts program maintained by 
the arts specialists 

e. provision for set-up and clean- 
up t ime 

f. provision for needs and interests 
of children 



8. Performances 'and exhibitions include 
contributions of every child. 

Additional inotruct ional prap^-i^ces observed 

9. 




10. 



11. 
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N Concepts 



ART (painting, drawing, ceramics, printmaking, 
sculpture, photography and film-making) 



Comments 



An examination of course guides, 
units of study and plans indicates that 
the following concepts are being developed 
in the art program: 

1. Artists of all culturjps have been and 
are challenged by the relationships 
of light, space and texture. 

2. The quality of an art product depends 
on the relationships among elements 
(light, space and texture), principles 
(contrast, unity, etc.) and the artist's 
personal ideas, feelings and moods. 

3. Art has a specific vocabulary to describe 
elements, principles, products, processes, 
materials, tools and techniques (see 
addendum to the arts). 

4. Artists use a variety of tools, each of 
which has been designed to serve a speci- 
fic purpoBG. 

5. Artists use a variety of materials, each 
of which has particular qualities that 
influence the results of an artistic en- 
deavor . 

6. All materials have potential beauty; the 
artist should be able to visualize the 
possibilities of using a particular material 
or combinations of materials. 

7. Artists use a variety of techniques, the 
selection of which depends on personal 
ideas and feelings. 



Additional local concepts 
8. 



9. 
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N Content 



10. 



Comments 



^1. 



Equipment and materials 

An examination of inatruct ional 
equipment and mater ialo indicates that 
the following itemo are available in 
adequate quantity, of high quality, in 
good repair and used in. the art program: 

1. Art room, classroom or activity 
center contain.ing : 



a. working space for a variety of 
two- and three-dimensional art 
act ivit ies 

b. sink with running water and 
drain with plastic trap 

c. work tablq;S and areas for large 
art work or committee work 

d. storage space for art work in 
process 

e. storage space for art supplies, 
including moist clay 

f. storage space for resource 
materials* 

g. lighting and ventilation for 
comfortable working condit ions 

h. room darkening devices and electri- 
cal outlets for visual aid equip- 
ment ^ 

i. exhibition space for two- and three- 
d ime ns iohal work 

j . chalkboard (portable or stationary) 

Comfortable furniture of various sizes 
provides space and smooth working surface 
for every child. 

Materials for two- and three-dimensional 
projects (seQ addendum). 
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N_ Equipment and materials 



Comments 



6. 



10. 



Tools for two- and three- 
dimensional projects (see addendum). 

Equipment that facilitates an art 
program for two- and three-dimensional 
projects^ 

a. easels 

b. kiln for ceramic firing 

c. puppet stage 

d. silk screen frames 

e. printing press 

f . photography darkroom 

g. loom 

h. potter 's wheel 

i . sewing machine 

j. cameras (still and movie) 

k. enlargers 

Resource materials for art appreciation 
that includes history of art. 



> 
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CREATIVE DRAMATICS 



\ 



N Concepts 



Comments 



An analysis of course guides, units 
of study and plans indicates that the 
following, concepts are being developed in 
the creative dramatics program: 

1\ In an imprj^visat ional experience, 

people must be receptive and responsive 
to the intellectual, emotional and physi- 
cal actions or reactions of people around 
them. 

2. Full consideration and exploration of 
ideas by epch member of the group are 
necessary. 

3. Light, space, motion, time and sound are 
natural phenome^na with which the actor 

'and author deal. 

4. Emotions are shovm through the voice and 
body in correlation with selected natural 
phenomena . 

5. Playwrights and actors draw upon their 
personal feelings and experiences for 
creative purposes. 

Add i t iona 1 1 oca 1 c oncept s 

6. 



10. 



/ 
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W Equipment and materials 



Cowttents 



An examination of instructiona"! 
equipment and materials indicates that 
the following are available In adi>quate 
quantity, of high quality, in good 
repair and used in the creative dramatics 
program: 

1. A claasroom or activity center withi 

ii 

a. provision for a flexible open 

' space of 36 square feet per student 

b. provision for effective and simul- 
taneous use of slide, movie, opaque 
and overhead projectors; television 
camera; mixer and recorder and appro- 
private sound recording and play-bock 
equipment \ 

c. student -manipulatablo step and plat- 
form units and burlap/corkboard 
screens for scenic suggestion 

d. a Polaroid camera, film an^ accessories' 

2. Materials commonly used in established 
creative drama programs (see addendum). 




^CREATIVE MOVEMENT 



Concepts 



Comments 



An analysis of course guides, uniti 
of study and plans indicates that the fol- 
lowing concepts are being developed in the 
creative movement program: 

1. Creative movement is an improvisation 
of movement rather than perfection of a 
specific movement . 

•» 

2. Every person can spontaneously express 
ideas, mopds and feelings 'through 

' movement. 

3. Creative movement involves different 
modes, directions, temipos and combina- 
tions of these. ^ 

4\ Informal or nonrhythiiiic movement 

patterns roay lead to more formalized 
expressions . 

5. The quality of a movement experience 
depends on the relationship between 

(a) the natural phenomena (space, light, 
time, motion, sound) and the individual's 
personal ideas, feelings and moods and 

(b) the responses of individuals to each 
other. ^ ' 

Additional local concepts 

6. 



7. 



8. 
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Equipment and materials 



Comments 



An examination of instructional 
equipment indicates the following items 
are available in adequate quantity, of 
high quality, in good repair and are used 
in the creative movement program: 

1. A space adequate for each class to u9e 
in. exploring the entire range of move- 
ment . ^ ^ 

a. a floor on "which students can lie, 
run and go barefoot^ 

b. a percussion instrument to mark 
tempo. 

c. recordings of unique or unuswl 
sounds; appropriate playback 
devices. 
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N_ Concepts 



ERIC 



An examination of course guides, ixnits 
of study and plans indicates that the follow- 
^ ing concepts are being developed in the music 
program: 

1. Music is a form of expression which conveys 
thoughts and feelings. 

2 . Music allows individuals creative fulfill* 
ment . 

3. Music portrays the past and the present 
in many cultures. / 

4. Music consists of four basic elements-- 
pitch, intensity, duration and timbre- - 

^hich can be organized to produce rhythm, 
Tiarmony , melody ,-^orm, expression and 
style. 

5. Music has a specific vocabulary.^ 
Additional local concepts 

V 

6. 



7. 



8. 



'Comments 



Instruct ion . 

In addition to the applicable tech- 
niques in th6 General Instruction section, ^ 
an analysis of actual classroom practices 
indicates that the following special tech- 
niques are among those being used in the 
music program: 

1. Children are taught to u»e the voice 
properly for s inging. 

^Elementary Music Guide for Classroom Teachers , Pennsylvania 
Department of Education, 1970/ glossary, pp. 263-275. 
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N Instruct ion 



/ 



Comments 



2. Children sing in unison. 

3. Children learn to sing two- hnd 
three -part harmony. 

4^ Children are encouraged to strive ^-^ 
for and maintain an acceptable pitch 
and tone in singing; assistance is 
tactfully given all pupils who are 
not yet certain of their pitches While 
singing. 

5. Children can make and use simple 
percussion melody instruments. 

6. Children have an opportunity for 
study on a musical instrument/ either 
individually or in small groups. 

7. Children who have begun study on 
musieal instruments are provided 
instruction. * 

8. Children learn to recognize musi- 
cal instruments by ^ound (timbre), 
appearance and use in solo or 
ensemble. 

9. Children participate in vocal and 
instrumental music organizations . 

10. Children discuss the works of great 
artists and composers of different 
races and both sexes. 

11. Children read and demonstrate the 
use of musical notations. 

12. Children understand and demonstrate 
simple forms of musical composition. 

13. Children study music theory in rela- 
tion to the music being learned, not 

in isolation. * ^ ^ 

Additional instructional practices observed 
14. 
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15. // 



16. 

\ 



Equipment and tnaterials 

An examination of instructional 
equipment and materials indicates that 
the following items are available in 
adequate quantity, in good repair, of 
high quality and used in the music 
program: 

1. In each classroom where music 
instruction is provided: 

a. basic music series with 
teachers* minuals 

b. audio-visual materials for 
the music series in use 

c. supplementary song books 

d. pitch pipe 

e. staff liner for chalkboarda 

f. manuscript paper 

g. a piano in good working condi- 
tion 

h. a variable-speed record player 

i. tape recorder 

2. In each elementary building'^ library/ 
media center or music lab: 

a* recording and playback equipatnt 

b. projection equipment 

c. videotape equipment 

d. music stands 

e. multiple headsets 

f. pianos 

g. tapes and cassettes 

h . r ecor d ings ( jazz , e thn ic , 
classical, etc. ) 

i. . overhead transparencies 

j. films, slides and filrastrips 
k. videotapes 
1. triangles 
m. cymbals 
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N Equipment and materials 



Comments 



n. tambourines 

o.* maracas 

p. claves 

q. cowbells 

r. sleighbell^ 

s . woodblocka 

t. temple blocks 

u. recorders 

V. resonator bells 

w. autoharps 

X. guitars 

y. bongo drums 

z. conga drums 
aa. snare drums 
bb. bass drums 
cc. sticks, beaters , 
mallets 

dd. adequate facilities for 

large ensemble rehearsals'' 

ee. sufficient number and variety 
of band and orchestral instru- 
ments to insure balance in 
instrumental organizations 

ff. sufficient music for chorus, 
band and orchestra 

gg. basic electronic equipment 
and .^materialo available to 
otudents for use in generating, 
modifying and organizing sounds 
into musical compositions 

hh. areas (stations) for skills, 

liotening, strategy work;' recitals 
and practice 

ii. carrels, tables, chairs which 

are light, easily moved and stora- 
ble 

jj. ample cabinet and storage facili- 
ties 
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ADDENDUM: ARTS 

(Check each item which is included in the program in some manner) 
1. Art: vocabulary 



Space : 



Texture 



a . 


line 


a • 


soft 




shape 


b. 


hard 




mass 


c. 


pliable 


a • 


urea 


d. 


smooth 


e . 


overlap 


e . 


rough 


r . 


volume 


f . 


dry 


9- 


large 


g- 


wet 


V, 

n . 


small 


h. 


jagged 






i. 


fuzzy 


Light : 












Principles : 


a . 


ahadc3W 






b. 


color 


a. 


unity 


c . 


intensity 


b. 


variety 


d. 


hue 


c. 


rhythm 


e . 


value 


d. 


movement 


f . 


transparent 


e • 


direction 


g- 


opaque 


f . 


contrast 


h. 


translucent 


g- 


balance 


i. 


iMtte 


h. 


focus 






i. 


proportion 






j- 


repetition 



Processes and techniques: 



a. incising 

b. intaglio 

c . sculpting 

d. glazing 
knotting 

f . subtract ive weaving 

g. wash 

h. scumbling 

i. collage 

j . developing 

k. enlarging and printing 



Tools and materials: 



a. construction pxiper v 

D. yarn (2 ply, 3 ply, 4 ply) 

c . cord 

d. clay (e<pirth, modeling) 

e. vise 

f . awl 

g. rasp 

h. brushes (flats, brights) 

i. aperture 

j. film qualities 

k. developing chemicals 



2. Art: materials for two- and three-dimensional projects; 



a. paper; all kind« 

b* cardboard 

c. pencils and pens 

d. cloth; felt and other 
fabrics 

e . wood 

f. metal; foil,, plate, wire 

g. plaster 
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h. clay 

!• paint/ water, textile 
tempera/ oil, shellac^ 
acri^lic 

j. ink;t drawing, printing 

k. chalks, chaifcoal/ pastels 

1, leather 

m. plastic 

n. rejed 

o. paint thinners 

p. linoleum blocks 

q. pins and fasteners 

r. glues and pastes 

s. screws and nails 

t . crayons 

u • pipe c leaners 

V* tape 

w, string and rope 

X. yarn 



Art: tools for two- and three-dimensional projects: 

^^^^^^^ a. hammers and mallets 
^^^^ b. ociosoro 

c. rulers 

" d. corapaoses 

^^^^^^ e. paper cutter 

f . staplers 

g. pencil sharpeners 
h. pliers 

i, saws- (metal, wood) 

j. vises and clamps , . 

k, brushes; all kinds 

^^^^^^^ 1. knives 

m. files 

n. screwdrivers 
' o. brayers 

p. needles 

Creative drama: materials commonly employed in established 
creative drama programs: 

a. colored paper, cloth and perforated 
plastic sheets 

b. basic costijmies such as hat bodies, 
aprons , sashes , jerkins 

. c. stretch-fibre tools 

d. basic playthings, balls, beanbags, 

etc. « 

e. assorted lengths of sash cord, 
ribbons and yarn/ thread/ pins 

f . common unprepared food stuffs 

104 



common household utility tools 

3^0'' dowel lengths 

vibrantly colored floor mats or 

rug oamples , approximately 2' x 2 

records, audiotapes or cassettes^ 

rhythmic or mood muoic 

kraft paper in 3'0" wide rolls 

soluble white paste 

oraall vibrantly colored pillows 

sample color media books (plastic 

preferred over gelat in) 

motivational and source files: 

pictures, drawings, etc. 
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ARTS : SUMMARY 
Describe the commendable aspects of the arts program. 



Describe the unsatlofactory aspects of the arts program. Make 
specific recommendations in priority order for the improvement 
of thio program. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 



Communications should be a continuous program in which 
the skills at one level are built upon skills mastered at the 
previous level. These skills should be developed to each pupil's 
capacity. 

Efforts should be made to balance the input areas of com- 
munication — listening, reading, observing and vocabulary develop- 
Kient— with the output areas of communication--speakilng, graphic arts, 
writing, critical and creative thinking. There must be evidence that 
children have opportunities to see the relationship of listening, 
Gpeaking, writing and reading. 

Children whose native langmge is other than English shall 
have the opportunity to learn communication skills through a program 
directed by a bilingual teacher using specialized learning materials. 



IL Instruction Comments 



An analyoio of classroom prac- 
tices indicates that 1?he foil-owing 
techniques are used in the communica^ 
tions program: 

Listening 

1. Children have- opportunities to 

develop listening skills by means 
of: 

a. poetry 

b . pr OS e 

c. drama 

d. individual reports 

e . book reviews 

f. discussions 

g. storytelling 

h. formal listening lessons 

i. assembly programs 
j . conversat ion 

k. informal listening activities 

1. recordings 

m. following directions 

2. Children listen, interpret and react 

to information contained in oral communi- 
cation on a continuous baais.^ 

3. Children follow the flow of idAas over 
a sustained period well enough to 
follow a theme . 
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N Instruction 
Listening 

4. Children distinguioh fact from 
opinion and inaccuracy, 

5. Children relate author's ideao 
to peri^onal experiencGO, 

6. Children are encouraged to value 
and respect what others have to 
say. 

7. Children develop auditory discrimi- 
nation. 

8. Children are provided opportunities 
to hear accepted literature well read. 

9. Children experience pleasure through 
listening. 

10. Children visualize and interpret 
when they hear nouns, verbs, adjec- 
tives and adverbs. 

11. Children are encouraged to use class- 
room listening centers each school 
day. 

12. Children are encouraged to be aware of 
sounds around them. 

Add^J^onal instructional practices observed 

13. 

14. 

15. 

Speaking 

1. Children convey their thoughts freely 
in their home-rooted languages. 

2. Children distinguish betw^sen effective 
English and poor articulation, enuncia- 
tion and pronunciation. 

3. Children are given opportunit ieo to 
think and speak freely. 
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Comments 



o 
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N Instruction 



Coiiiinents 



4. Children are given oppOTtunities 

to articulate) enunciate and pronoiince 
effective English. * ' 

5. Children are able to convey informa- 
tion accurately. 

6. Children use language effectively. / - 

7. Childrep recognize the beauty and 
impact of language in oral communi- 
cation. * / 

8. Children ask questions concisely. ^ 

9. Children organize and deliver logical 
responses. 

10. Children establish, rapport and maintain', 
the interest of listeners. 

11 J Children have opportunities to develop 
speaking skills to convey information, 
thoughts and feelings. 

12j^Whildren are provided opportunities to 

stimulate and strengthen sp^eaking skills 
such as : 

a. group conversations; 'discussions 
^ oral reports , 

c. dramatizations ' 

d. , giving directions 

e. interviewing 

' f . choral and unison speaking 

g. speakilig^ before an audience 

h. class and school announcements 

i. telephoning ' ^ , 
j. tape-recorded expediences 

13. Children with special needs in speech 
development are provided corrective or 
remedial instruction ^at all levels. 

' •if 

14. ^Children with special n^eds in language 
development are provided corrective 

or remedial instfuction at all levels. 



» 
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N_ Instruction ' 

Additional instruct ioijidl practices observed 
15. , . ' ■ 



16. 



%7% 



Composition , and Creative tfjriting ' 
Concepts 

1. Every experience, iensory impression 
or mqod has potential for vnritten 
expression if an individual is recep- 

— tive. 

2. rdeas for written ' expression come from 
an individ\±il's, personal thoughts, 
feelings and moods, which shoxxld not be 
causes of emlxarras^ment or ridicule. 

3. Different forms of expression (poetic 
or prose; calligraphic or multimedia) 
should be employed. 

4. The sounds of words are frequently as 
important as the meanings. 

Additional* local concepts 



6. 



7. 
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Comments 



N Instruction 



Conunents 



1. Children recognize the various 
functicns of words and can distin- 
guish between formal and informal 
language • 

2. Children use varying word order in 
sentences and a variety of sentence 
forms to aid in self-estpression and 
to maintain the reader;- 's interest. 

3. Children are aware of the use of 
idiomatic, colloquial and slang 
expressions as part of our natural 
heritage . 

4. Children recognize the importance of 
paragraphing, including sequential 
development, through familiarity with 
a variety of writings. 

5. Children, are taught specific writing 
skills individually or in groups as 
the need arises . 

6. Children are given many opportunities 
for carefree, creative and spontaneous 
writing, including poetry. 

7. q^ildren discover that written composi- 

. tion permits clarification and objectivity 
of thoughts and feelings. 

8. Children learn that their best writing 
comes from their experiences, not from 

• something imposed on thera» 

9. Children's expressions of unique obser- 
vations, ideas and fantasies are en- 
couraged and respected. 

10, Children develop an enthusiasm for 
writing which allows fhem to get their 
ideas on paper before a more acceptable 
form is required. 

11. Children use proofreading skills onee 
they feel secure in expressing their 
thoughts . 
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0 |Sl H yiN Instruction 



Comments 



12. Children develop criteria for 
judging their own work by being 
exposed to examples of effective 
writing. 

13. Children develop the maturity neces- 
sary for evaluating their own work 
through .specif ic instruction at 

ap pr opr ia t e 1 e ve Is . 

14. Children demonstrate their understandr 
ing of punctuation by correct use of • 
commas^ apostrophes, question marks, 

s emic o lojis , peri ods , exc lamat i on marks 
and quotjation marks. 

15. Children use|capital letters appfo- 
priati03.yy f 

16. \ Children develop techniques for 
'■■ ri^ote -taking . 

^ — *" ' 

17. Childi^^n develop an understanding and 
a skill ^n the use of metaphora 

18. Children cire encouraged to use a vari- 
ety of words and language patterns to 
attract the reader. 

19. Children are encouraged to express the 
same idea in different ways. 

20. Children have access to a variety of 
materials (resource and audio-visual) 
to, keep curiosity alive and to stimulate 
expression* 

Additional instructional practices observed 
21. 



22. 
23. 
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N_ Handwriting (^oitgnents 

1. Children begin manuscript writing 
in the first year and develop it 
as a skill. 

2, Children use legible manuscript 

writing at all grade levels, » 

3, Children begin cursive writing 
sometime after the first year and 
develop it by practice, 

4. Children use cursive writing ir^ a 
fluent, easy style. 

5, Children 's individual needs in 
handwriting are diagnosed, then 
met through group and individual 
instruction. 

6. Children are taught handwriting aa 
it relates to other learning activi- 
ties rather than as an isolated 
activity. 

7. Children coordinate writing skills 

developed in the reading, spelling, ^ 
English and handwriting programs, 

8, Children recognize handwriting as 
a needed skill. 

Additional inst rucjfional practices observed 

9. 



10. 
11. 



12. 

113 
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lN_ Spelling 



Children are taught spelling 
skills in a carefully planned 
program which is an integral 
part of all areas of the curric« 
ulura. 



Comnients 



2. Children study words appropriate to 
the levels and needs of their vrriting 
activities • 

3. Children use varioxis techniques to 
spell words correctly, 

4. Childifen realize that a dictionary 
is an important aid to spelling. 

5. Childifen use a dictionary and 

other resources to verify the correct 
spelling and meaning of' words. 

6. Children learn to spell correctly 
through written as well as oral 
activities • 



7. Children are instructed in. a variety 
of technicjues for mastering spelling 
so they can discover which are most 
effective for them, 

8. ^ Children are provided time for spelling 

practice on a regular basis and in a- 
manner to insure carry-over, beyond immedi- 
ate recall. 

^9. Children develop proofreading skills 

^ to verify spelling in all writing activi- 
ties. 

Additional instructdonal practices observed 
10. 



Ill 
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Spelling 



Comments 



Additional instructional practices 
observed 

il- 



12. 



13, 



14. 



Reading 
Concepts 

An examination of course guides, 
units of study and plans indicates that 
the following concepts are being developed 
in the reading program: 

1. Readiness skills must be Individually 
developed to assure each child success 
in reading: 

a. eye -hand coordination 

b. sensory-motor experiences 

c. visual and auditory discrimination 

d . oral langauge 

e . concept f or ma tion 

f. the desire to read 

g. left -to-right eye movement 

h. sound-symbol relationships 

i. following directions 

2. Children's reading growth must Jbe 
continually appraised through r^adi-- 
ness tests, informal reading tests, 
teacher judgment and Qtandardlzed 
reading teats . 



\ 
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Reading 

3. These initial reading techniques should 
begin when each child is intellectually/ 
emotionally and physically ready: 

a. sight -word vocabulary building 

b. dictating experience stories 

c. individual and group . instruct ion 
as necessary 

d. basal, Adividualized/ library, 
other printed and duplicated 
materials are introduced as necessary 

4. Children must be instructed in the use of 

a wide variety of skill development techni- 
ques . 

5. These word-recognition skills are necessary 
to decoding: 

a. using picture clues 

b. using context clues 

c. using general configuration clues 

d. using letter details 

e. using phonics^ 

f . using structural analysis 

g. using phrase recognition 

h. using dictionaries or glossaries 

6. Comprehension skill bjidflding is basic to 
the reading-thinkiri^ process, 



Comments 



7. These interpretive reading skills are some 
of the comprehension skills: 

a. unking inferences 

b. ^king generalizations 
9. seeing cause and effect 

d. identifying a purpose for reading 
a selection 

e. seeing relationships 

f . distinguishing fact from opinion 

g. identifying sequential ord 

h. literally interpreting material 
read 
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iN Reading 



Coaments 



8. Critical reading skills are some of 
the comprehension skills essential 
to the reading-thinking process: 

a. making judgments 

b. evaluating what the author 
has written 

c. making, confirming or rejecting 
an hypothesis 

d. getting the literal meaning from a 
selection 

9. Locational and organizational skills are 
study skills which complement reading and 
enable the reader to extend information, 

10. Locational skills help the reader, to se^cure 
the spelling, pronunciation and meanings 
of words from a dictionary: 



a, 
b. 
c.^ 
d. 
e . 



11. 



alpHabet izing 

using guide words 1 

respelling phonetically 

selecting appropriate meaning 

using other aids (diagroms, pictures, 

maps, etc.) 



Locational skills also help the reader to 
Qecu^e needed information from other 
sources: 



a. using the table of contents, index, 
glossary 

b. using reference books (atlases, 
globes, almanacs, yearbooks, etc.) 

c. using the card catalog and Readers' 
Guide 

12, Organizational skills help the reader 

arrange , coordinate and classify infor- 
mation: 



a. taking notes 

b. outlining * 

c. "Vriting a summary of the material 

in one or several books 

d. preparing a bibliography 

13. Children's Itidividual differences must be 
met through individixal instruction and 
flexible grouping, according to the naeds 
and interests of each child. 
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Ol S IiIyIN Reading 



Coiaments 



14. Children with special needs, in reading 
must have corrective or remedial in- 
struction at ail levels, 

15. Children must develop and apply reading 
skills specifically to special curriculum 
areas such as science, matheraatics , etc. 

16. The reading program helps to develop in 
children a life -long appreciation for 
reading and i^ benefits. 

Additional local concepts 



17. 



18. 



19. 



Instruction 

An analysis of classroom practices 
indicates that the following techniques are 
being used in the reading program: 

1. Children develop readiness skills as 
needed. 

2. Children recognize the relationship 
between letters in printed words, 
sounds and spoken words. 

3. Children's reading growth and develop- 
ment are continually appraised through 
readiness tests, informal testing 
procedures, reading test, teacher judg- 
ment and standardized tests. 

4. Children recognize certain words as a 
sights vocabulary . 
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0 S I Y N Instruction 



Comments 



5. 



6. 



7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



11. 



12. 
13. 
14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

la. 



Children are provided many opportuni- 
ties to dictate stories in a group or 
individually. 

Children use their experience stories^ 
either dictated or written, as a means 
of ofal language development or as a 
basis for reading instruction. 

Children are provided both individual 
and group instruction. 

Children read aloud for specific pur- 
poses • 

Children develop an%xpai\ding hearing, 
speaking and sight vocabulary. 

Children develop and use word-recognition 
skills, comprehension skills and addi- 
tional study skills such as locatiortal 
and organizational skills. 

Children's individual needs are met/ 
through flexible planning for individual 
and/ or group instruction. 

^Children's needs are met through multi- 
sensory techniques. 

Children with special needs in reading 
have corrected or remedial instruction. 

Children develop and apply reading skills 
specific to other areas of the curricu-? 
lum, i.e., science, mathematics. 

Children vary their rates of reading 
according to their purposes and the 
material. 

Children are provided many opportunities 
during the school day for independent 
reading. 

Children are given guidance in reading 
contemporary and clasaical literature. 

Children read for recreation and for 
information and to interpret and appre- 
ciate literature in prose and verse. 



J 
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N Instruction 



Comments 



19. Children's reading experiences lead 
to other activities: drama, music, 
dance, art and other means of creative 
expression. 

20. Children are encouraged to make effec- 
tive use of the library/media center and 
other reading centers or stations in the 
classroom. 

Additional instructional practices observed 
21. 



22. 



23, 



24. 



Foreign LanquaqeG 
Concepts 

An examination of course guides , 
units pf study and plans indicates that the 
following concepts are being developed in 
foreign languages : 

1. Foreign language programs 

a. Elementary school foreign language 
study is part of the secjuential 
language arts K-12 continuum and 
is available to all children. 

b. When learning a foreign language, 
children must first develop skills 
in understanding and speaking it. 
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N Foreign LangiKiqes 



Comments 



c. Children may, in later elementary 
grades, develop skills in reading 
and writing the foreign langmge 
with an expansion of vocabulary 
and cultural concepts, 

d. Through foreign language instruc- 
tion,, children develop an apprecia- 
tion of other languages and cultures. 

e. A wide variety of instructional 
techniques and materials can be 
employed to prosent foreign language 
content . 

Additional local concepts 

f . 



h. 



2. Bilingual or ESL (English as a Second 
Language ) pr ogramo 

a. Bilingual or ESL instruction is 
provided any group of 20 or more 
stiidents in a native langmge that 
is not English. (See the guidelines 
which accompanied School Administra- 
tors' Memorandum No. 515, May 18, 
1972) 

b. Non-English speaking children recoive 
initial reading instruction in their 
mother tongue or that in which they 
have oral-aural competency . 

c. Non-English speaking children receive 
instruction in listening, opcaking, 
reading and writing English ao their 
developmental levels permit . 
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0 I S I IIYIN Foreign LcincTuaqes 



Comments 



d. Bilingual or ESL programs include 
daily activities in which the 
non- English speaking children are 
together with their Anglo peers. 

e. Bicultural experiences for all 
children develop a raultifaceted 
av/areness and understanding of the 
cultural heritage and cuotomo of 
various ethnic groups within the 
school and community. 

f . Staffing and special services 
patterns for bilingual or ESL 
programs follow the Pennsylyania 
Department of Education guidelines, 

Additional local concepts 



Instruction 

An analysis of classroom practices 
indicates that the following techniques 
are uood in the foreign languagoo programs 



1. 



2. 



3. 



All children have the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in a sequential K-12 foreign 
languaged program. 

Children translate oral directions given 
in the target language into mental and/ 
or physical actions. 

Children interpret attitudes from oral 
and kinosic oignalo associated with the 
target language and its native speakers. 
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N Instruction «» 



Comme nts 



4, ' Children attain oral proficiency in 

the target language through a variety 
of methods--drills, choral responses, 
conversations and discussion groups. 

5, Children impart specific informativon ^ • 
in a manner totally comprehensible 'to 
native speakers of the target language . 

6, , Children express kiriesic and other cul- 

tural signals and attitudes ass^ociated 
with the target language. 

7« Children achieve mastery of the basic 
sounds and structure of the target lan- 
guage before reading is introduced, 

8. Children understand, interpret , explain, 
summarize and answer, specific questions 
on a given t-eading selection' in tne 
target language appropriate to their 
degree of exposure to instruction. 

9. Children spell the words of the target 
/language accurately,' including correct 

use of dic^ritipal markings, within the 
limits oy their exposure to. that language 
in its written form. 

10. ChildrenI efficriently construct interesting 
sentences and paragraphs within the^ limits 

/ of the dAgree of exposure to the "$poken 
and writtien f orms of the target language . 

11. Children's writ ijjg progresses from 
simple copying, to controlled writing, 
to creative production of sentences and 
paragraphs within their degree of exposure 
to the target language . 

■ $ 

12. Children participate in bicultural activi- 
ties in the school and the community ♦ 

13. Children appreciate the similarities and 
^differences among cultures. 

14. Children's individual learning needs and 
interests are satisfied through individ- 
ualized or group instruction. 

15. Children make effective use of the library/ 
"media center and/ or portable audio-visual 

equipment and materials. 
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Instruction 

« 

16. F^teign language teachers have special 
qualifications, prejKiration and/or 
certification. 

17. Other classroom teachers are trained 
to present follow-up lessons. 

Additional instructional practices observ^ed 
18'. 



19. 



20. 



Equipment and materials 

An' examination of instructional 
equipment and materials indicates that the 
following items are available in adequate 
quantity, of high quality and used in the 
communications program: 

1. A variety, of books. ^ ^ 

2. Anthologies of prose and poetry. 

3. An adequate supply of dictionaries 
to meet the needs of children at all 
leve Is of learning . ' 

4. Materials and/or books to help develop 
language skills.^ 

5. Language diagnostic tests. 

6. A specimen set of alphabet letters and 
number's in every classroom near eye 
leve 1 . 

7. Reading materials include: 

a. * manuals aiid guides for teacliets ^ 
"b. materials and/ or books to help 
develop readiness at all levels 
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N Equipment and roaterials 



Comments 



8. 



c. " books written at all levels -of 

diff iculty^ so that the child's 
reading ig developed sequentially 

d. materials for practicing skills; 
these materials should be such 
that pupils can do the work inde- 

^ peihdently after having been taught 
the skill 

e. maltileyel materials for* developing 
read jn&. skills such as word cards, 
phras^%ards and appropriate games 

f. a variety of concrete objects to 
enhance concept formation 

Adequate materials for the Recording of 
experience stories, both group and in- 
dividual. 



9. Professional books in language arts 
instruction and professional journals 
in the *l9inguage arts. 

10. A primary typewriter. 

11. A wide variety of audio-visual,, equipment 
and materials. 



12. Additional equipment for optional foreign 
language, bilingual or ESL programs: 



a. 



Real items, such hand puppets, 
native dress, hou^ models, figures, 
etc., which accurately reflect* a 
native culture . 



ERIC 



b. Foreign language records and tapes. 

c. Record player, tape recorder (the 
latter with multiple headset attach- 
ments). 

d. Portable language laborcitory or 
electronic listening facilities. 

e. Foreign language games. 

f. , Adequate foreign language classroom 

library materials, including picture 
books which mirror the native culture, 
books,* songbooks, magazines, newspapers, 
picture dictionaries appropriate to the 
age of the pupils and their level of 
instruction. 
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N Instruction 

Additional insttuctional practices observed 
19. 



20, 



Comments 
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21. 



^ Equipment and materials 

An examination instruc±iongl 
equipment and materials indicates that the 
following .items ar e *^available in adequate 
^ quantity, of high quality and used in the 
communications program: 



1. 

2. 
3. 



A variety of book?. . ^ 

Anthologies of prose and poetry. 

An adequate' supply of dictionaries 
to meet the needs^^of children at all 
levels of learning. 

4. Materials and/ or books to help develop 
- language skills. 

5. Ixinguage diagnostic tcs^s. 



A specimen set of alphabet letters 
and numbers in every classroom near 
eye level. 

Reading materials include: 



a. 
b. 

c. 



manuals and guides for teachers 
materials and/or books to help 
develop readiness at all levels 
books written at all levels of 
difficulty so that the child ^s 
reading is developed sequentially 
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N Equipment and materials 

Additional resource materials 
13. 

14. 

15. 



Comments 
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COMMUNIGATIOl 
!• . Describe the commendable as] 



SUMMARY 



cts of the communications program. 



2. Describe the unsatisftictory aspects of the communications program. 
Make specific reciommindat ions for the improvement of this program. 
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ENVIHONMENTAl. EDXATION 



Environmental education is interdisciplinary and should 
be a jxirt of the curricfulum for all students. The scope of the 
subject calls for the expertise of nany teachers, parents and 
cotoiunity members in developing and conducting a program lAich meeto 
the school commtmity's needs. Environmental education should instill 
in the students a recognition of their interdependencej^ith the en- 
vironment, both artifically created and natural and a ^peponsibility - 
to maintain an environment fit for quality living. 



J 



N General concerns 



Comment 9 



1. Environmental education is an inte- 
gral part of the total school curric- 
ulum. 

2. The environmental education program 

is so designed to be continually evalua- 
ted in terms of its overall effectiveness. 

3. The environmental education program is 
planned cooperatively ^Jy pupils, teachers, 
parents, administrators and community 
members. 

4. The school district haa an appointed 
environmental education coordinator. 

5. The environmental education coordinator 
has the opportunity to attend workshops, 
seminars or conferences on environmental 
education. 

6. Teachers receive cQntinuous in-service 
training in new approaches to teaching 
environmental education . 

7. The environmental education program" re- - 
suits in a positive resource potential 
for the local community. 

8. Environmental educations goes on after 
school, during weekends and vacations. 

9. All teacher^ use environmental education 
concepts in their programs:' 



a. art 

b. communications 

c. health 
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N > General concerns 



Comments 



e . 
f . 

h. 



mathematics 

physical education and safety 

practical arts 

science 

social sciences 



Concepts 

An e^camination of course guides, 
units of 6tudy and plans indicates that 
the following concepts are being developed 
in the, environmental education program: 

I 

1. People affect and are affected by the 
world aroTind them. 

2. Good environmental programs are inter- 
disciplinary and encompass the broad 
scope of human experience. 

3. Environmental decisions involve a system 
of trade-offs designed to maintain the 
quality of life with a minimum impact 
upon the environment/ risks must be 
balanced against potential benefit to 
produce the greatest good to the greatest 
ntimber. 

4. Children must develop environmental be- 
havior patterns which will result in self- 
reliant, responsible, motivated members of 
society who consider rational processes to 
improve the quality of life. 

5. Scientific application of .resource control, 
urban planndng and public education are 
some of the attempts to solve environmental 
problems such as 1) utilization of natural 
resources; 2) land, air, water and sound 
pollution and 3) the environmental effect* 
of providing an increasing population and 
adequate quality of life. 

nd present local, state and national 

mental problems and solutions are 
'egral part of the environmental study « 

AidcliVional local concepts 

7. 
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Instruction Coiaiaents 

An analysis of practices indicates 
• that the following techniques are being ' 
used in the environmental education 
program: 

1. Children have planned functional en- 
vironmental education experiences such 
as: 

a. field trips 

b. making ecological surveys 

c. gardening 

d« visiting natural resource agencies 

e. conducting research on local pol- 
lution control 

f. viewing films and filmstrips 

g. reading pomphleirs, brochures 

h. hearing lectures 

i. visiting local businesses, indus- 
tries and water, sewage and solid 
waste facilities 

j. participating in discussions with 
local naturalists, land planners, 
hobbyists and other avocational 
experts in^ environmental studies 

2. Children's environmental education ex- 
periences take place in: 

a. the classroom 

•b. the school building and grounds 

c. the community .! 

d. the library/mc^dia center 

3. Children's environmental education 
studies include: 

a. discovery 

b. observation 

c. research 

d. experimentation 

e. problem solving 

4. Children are involved in the planning of 
indoor and outdoor environmental education 
studies and activities. 

I 

5. Children are involved in environmental 
education study and activities and- show 
a positive interest in them. 

6. Children orally express their feelings 
toward wholesome conservation practices. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION: SUMJARY 

Describe the commendable aspects of the e^^j/ironmental education 
program. 



Describe the unsatisfactory aspects of the environmental education 
program. Make specific recommendations in priority order for 
the ''improvement of this program. 
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HEALTH 



A well-defined sequential health program which includes 
the areas outlined in the Conceptual Guidelines for School Health 
Programs in Pennsylvania should be an integral paft of the school 
curriculum and an essential element in the general education of all 
students. It should contribute to the physical, social, emotional 
and mental development of each child. The content and intent of 
-the health program must be understood by pupils , •teachers , admini- 
strators and parents. 



N Concepts 



Comments 



An examination. of» course guides, 
units of study and plans indicates that 
the following concepts are being developed 
sequentially: 

1. Optimal body functioning is maintained 
by cleanliness and other good health 
habits . 

2. The various body senses need special 
care in order to function properly. 

3. Good nutrition--a balanced diet and 
proper eating habits-^re essential 

to proper body growth and development. 

4. The parts and functions of the organs 
and systems of the body are related and 
interdependent . 

5. There are specific causes, symptoms and 
effects of the common communicable and 
noncommunicable diseases. 

6. Commxinity health responsibilities include 
immunization, environmental control, 
health agencies and hospital and other 
medical services. 

7. Drugs, narcotics and common household 
chemicals have appropriate uses but are 
potentially dangerous when used improperly. 

8. Emotions and attitudes influence mental 
health and body functions. 

9. Human sexmlity and human behavior are 
closely interrelated. 
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Additional local concepts 
10, 

V 

11. 



Coaments 



Instruct ioQ 

Ah analysis of classroom prac- 
tices indicates that the following 
techniques are being used in the health 
program: 

1. Children define good health habits 
and explain their importance to opti- 
mal body maintenance. 

a. proper posture 

b. adeqiKite rest and sleep 

c. adequate exercise 

d. adequate fresh air and sjHi^hine 

2. Children demonstrate the meaning of clean- 
liness and its role in itointaining optimal 
body functioning. 

3. Children recount the parts and functions 
of the various body senses and the special 
care needed for their maintenance. 

4. Children define nutrition and relate its 
meaning to the following: 

a. balanced diet dealing with the 
r four basic food groups 

b. body growth and development 

c. proper eating habits 

5. Children explain the parts and function* 
of the organs and systems of the 'Body, 
their relationship and interdependence. 

6m Children report the causes, effect and 

prevention of commmon nonconmunicable and 
<, communicable diseases. 
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Instruct ion 



Comme nts 



10. 



11. 



12, 



Children list and describe community 
health reoponsibilities including 
immunization, environmental control, 
health agencies and hospital and 
medical oervicea. 

demonotrate an ability to 
diotinguioh between drugo , narcotico 
and common houoehold chemicalo which 
have appropriate uoeo, yet are poten- 
tially dangorouG when used improperly. 

Children identify, liot and compare the 
variety of narcotico and dangerous drugo. 

Children comparQ and contraot the effecto 
of otimulanto and oedative drugo on the 
body and ito functions. 

Children demonotrate a knowledgfe that 
medically preocribed drugo and volatile 
oubotanceo can contribute to long-range 
good health for mankind. 

Children diocover and interpret the 
factors which contribute to drug uoo 
and/or abuoe. 



13. Children demonotrate a knowledge of the 
lawo governing drugo and narcotico • 

14. Children define mental health and re- 
late the influonceo and effecto of emo- 
tiono and attitudeo on body functiono. 

15. Children demonotrate the ability to make 
proper judgmonto by analyzing facto 
objectively and accurately and thert acting 
accordingly. 

16. Children'o daily ochool exporienceo ad- 
vance initiative, oelf -direct ion and 
oelf -diocipline . 

17. There io an atmoophoro in the school 
which buildo reopoct and undorotandincr 
resulting in an acceptance attitude to- 
ward one another. 
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Instruction 



domments 



18. Children generally show a positive 

self-imqge which reflects a g^cess'- 
oriented learning environment- ... 

19* Ther^ is ci general indication that 
I children- are self -mot ivated and that ^ 
y I the structure of* the school enhances' 
' this concept . 

20. Feelings of children are respected, 

21. Children define sexuality. 

22. tSiildren exahiine and evaluate human 
capacity to love and respect. 

i . • . / ■ 

23. Children interpret and evaluate group" 

interaction as it relates to human 

< » 

sexuality. * ^ . 

24. Children demonstrate a knowledge of 
and an appreciation for the process 
of procreation at their level of 
understanding. 

I- ' '■ 

25. Children list and describe vocabulary ' 
relating to the anatomy and process 

of human reproduction. 

26. Children recognize, analyze and evalu- ^ 
ate the problems of growing up physi- 
cally, socially, spiritually, emotionally 
and intellectually. 

27. Children describe and interpret the 
psychological and physiological changes 

- which take 'place in the body and the 
variance with which the rate of growth 
differs in each individual 

28. Children evaluate interpersonal rela- 
tions, social mores, authority and 
respect for, others . 

29. Children demonstrate a knowledge of the 
jsffect which the endocrine, glands have 
on behavior . - 

.30. Children consult many sources for 

information before arriving at solu- 
tions. 



N Instruction 



Comments 



31, Effective use is made of the 
library/media center, 

32, Effective use is mafife of resource 
people. , 

33, Field trips are taken. 

34^ There is evidence of teacher-pupil 

planning. ^ 

Additional instructional practices observed 

35. 



36. 



37. 



38. 



39. 



30. 



4 



V 



Eqruipment and Materials 

An examination of instructional 
equipment and materials irxiicates that the 
following items are available in adequate 
quantity, of high qiaality, in, good repair and 
are used in the health programs. 

1. Charts ^ 

2. Models 

3. Professional books 
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N Additional resource materials ' 
4. 

5. 

6. 



Comments 
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? HEALTH: SUMMARY 
1. Describe the commendable' aspects of the health "program^ 



2. Describe the unsatisfactory aspects of the health program. 

Make specific recommendations in priority order for the improve* 
meat of this program. 
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MATHEMATICS 



The elementary mathematics program should give children^ 
the opportunity to live with the mathematical aspects of the environ- 
ment in meaningful situations so that they discover its structure, 
meaning, language, laws and principles and the way in which mathe- 
matiqs as a system functions to meet human needs. These experiences 
must- be provided for children at the level of their maturity. In 
learning mathematics, the elementary; school child is placed in the 
most creative of situations. The child goes through the stages of 
participating and exploring materials, gains insight into concepts 
and algorisms and learns through directed discovery. 



S 



N Concepts 



Comments 



An examination of course guides, 
units of study and plans indicates that 
the following concepts are being developed 
in the mathematics program: 

1. Basic mathematical concepts are the 
nature of numbers, numerals, sets, 
ordering>> one-^to-one correspondence, 
place value and number theory and the 
symbolic representation of numbers. 

2. The forms of notation are nondecimal, 
decimal, expanded and exponential. 

3. Computational skills involve the 
four fundamental operations and their 
interrelationships --addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication and division 
with rational ntuttbers. 

4. Other mathematical operations include 
working with: 



a « 
b, 

c . 

d. 

e , 
f , 



binary and inverse operations, 
mathematical symbols, 
common and complex fractions, deci- 
mal fractions, per cents and ratios, 
estimation . 
charts and graphs, 
basic and special properties-- 
closure; ordei*; commutative; assodia- 
tive and distributive principles; 
identity and zero elements, 
properties and names of geometric 
figures. 
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N ' Concepts 



Comments 



fundamental concepts such as__ 
points^ line and line segments, 
planes , space , angles , rays , 
areas and volume, 
i. ^common units of linear, area, 
volume and weight measurement 
and their uses including dry, 
liquid, money and time measure- 
ment. 

j. the metric system of measurement. 

I 

If 

5- Instruction shouM include quantitortive 
relationships and\skills for solving 
daily problems as Well as a foundation 
for advanced study in mathematics. 



Additional local concepts 
6'. 



10. 



Instruction 

An analysis of classroom practices 
indicates that the follov/ing techniques 
are being used in the mathematics program: 
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Instruction 



1. , Children participate in planning / 

and selecting mathematics actii^Jrt^es, 
both for groups and individuals, - 

2. Children participate in learning 
experiences through exploration, dis- 

^ covery, trial and error. 

3. Children learn matheioatics concepts 
in spiraling successive levels with 
only valid repetition. 

4. Children and teachers use reference, 
enrichment and other supplementary 
books* ♦ ^ 

5. Children use textbooks as guides 
rather than as devices -fo be followed 
verbatim. * ^ 

6. Children use a variety of problem- 
solving techniques commensurate 'with 
their individual rates of grov>th and 
understanding/ 

7« Childrein are given diagnostic and/ or 
achievement tests whenever neceslsary. 

8. The mathematics curriculum is evaluated 
^ in light of the school's philosophy and 
objectives . 

9i ^ The K-12 mathematics ^cope and sequence 
curriculum reflects periodic curriculum 
updating. 

10. Staff is provided retraining through 
local in-service programs, institutes 
and graduate study^ 

11. Community interest groups, parents, 
students and school officials are pro- 
vided with l?iformation as to the 
nature of th« k-12 mathematics program* 

12 • Community resources are used for the 
vitalization of instruction. 

13. An elementary mathematics laboratory 

provides for storage of and ready access 
to a collection of mathematics equip- 
Ment and materials. 
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Instruction 

►Additional instructional practices observed 
14. 



15. 



16. 



17. 



Equipment and materials 

An examination of instructional 
equipment and materials indicates that the 
following items are available in adequate 
quantity, of high cpiality, in good repair 
and are used in the matheinatics program: 

1. abaci 

2 . blocks 

3. colored rods 

4. counting discs, boards and devices 

5. counting frame 

6. flannel board and cutouts 

7. flash cards 

8. geometric forms and models 

9. graph paper 

10. hundred charts or board 

11. magnetic board arid discs, 

12. metric chart ^ 

13. money--play or real 

14. multibase blocks 

15. number fact finders and devices 

16. ^ number line * 

17. number pattern boards 

18. dice 

19. scales 

20. perception cards 

21. place value charts, board, pockets 

22. vocabulary chart, such as geometric 
or set terminology 
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Equipment and mater ials 



Comments 



S 



23. cash regis^ters 

24. clocks, timers, stop watches 

25. hand calculators 

26. games (homemade and commercial) 

27. rulers, protractors, compasses 

28. slide rules 

29. 50' measuring tape 

30. newspapers 

31. variety of metric and English 
measures (linear, weight, volume) 
such as pan balance scale, ther- 
mometer , meter s t ick , ca liper s , 
etc . 

• 32. overhead film and films trip pro- 
jectors 

33. transparencies 

34. film and films trips 

35. materials prepared by teacher or 
pupils 

36. supplementary books, periodicals, 
worksheets, etc. 

37. geo-boards (homemade and commer- ' 
cial) 

38. catalogues 

39. display area 

40. listening posts 
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MATHEMATICS: SUMMARY 

S 

1. Describe the coiamendable aspects of the matheidatics program. 



2. Describe the unsatisfactory aspects of the mathematics program. 
Make specific recommendations in priority order for the im- 
provement of this program. 



\ 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND SAFETY 



There should be a well-defined sequential physical edu- 
cation and safety program which is integrated with the total school 
program. It should be planned to provide sequential development 
in each activity according to individual skill and maturation* 



N Concepts 



Comments 



An examination of course guides, 
units of study and plans indicates that . 
the following concepts are being developed 
in the physical education program: 

ly A well-defined, sequential K-12 physical 
education program is coordinated within 
the school district. 

2. Certificated physical education personnel 
can organize instruction in order to 
assure that : 

a. There is evidence of prepldnning 
and preparation of materials and 
equipment 

b. The roaxiraum value of each activity 
is secured 

c. The classes are small enough to 
give each child individual and 
small group instruction 

d. Physical education instruction is 
correlated with other curriculum 
areas 

e. Seasonal considerations, as well as 
day-to-day weather, affect the selec- 
tion of learning activities 

f. All activities are based on sound 
safety and health practices 

3. Body movement and physical skills in 
balance and control, strength, flexibility, 
agility, timing and depth perception con- 
tribute to each child *s optiiAum physical 
development . 

4. Group activities such as dandling and 
rhythmics, creative movement, team games 
and games of low organization contribute 
to each child's optimum physical develop- 
ment • 
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Concepts 



Comments 



5. A knowledge of the rules of, as 
well as participation in, individual 

and dual sports or activities contributes 
to the maintenance of lifelong physical 
fitness and an appreciation of desirable 
recreational pursuits. 

6. The ability to swim becomes a personal 
safety measure as well as a way to 
maintain lifelong physical fitness, 

7. Children with safety knowledge will 
practice safety behavior for their own 
protection and that of persons around 
them. 

Additional local concepts 
8, 



9, 



10. 



11. 



Instruction 

An analysis of classroom practices 
indicates that the following techniques 
are being uaod in the physical education 
program: 

1. All children particijxite in a planned 
daily physical education period. 
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SlIIYjN Instruction 



Coimaents 



2. Children are encouraged and assisted 
to develop physical fitness and skills 
as individual capabilities permit. 

3. Children with handicaps are provided 
individual or small-group physical^ 
education on the basis of a physician^s 
instructions • 

4. Children are tested periodically to 
measure progress, to provide incentive 
for personal improvement and to allow 
the teacher to adjust the program to 
strengthen areas of weakness. 

5. Children perceive home-school coopera- 
tion which has been built through reports 
to parents on children's strengths and 
weaknesses . 

6. Children are afforded opportunities to 
develop leadership and f ollowership. 

7. Children participate in coeducational 
activities . 

8. Children participate in field days and/or 
demonstrations of varicnis phases of the 
physical education program. 

9. Children observe minimum dress require- 
ments established for physical education 
activities . 

10. Children develop strength, body control, 
agility and timing through gymnastic 
activities • 

11. Children develop basic natural movements 
and creative instincts by rhythmic 
activities, singing games, folk dcAices 
and creative and interpretive rhythmics 
and movement . 

12. Children develop skills and techniques 

of teamwork, leadership and healthy competi- 
tion by participating in games of low 
organization, relays and' team games. 
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Instruction 



13, 
14. 
15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 
•19. 

2p. 
21. 



Children practice good sports- 
manship. 

Children practice the rules of 
game activities. 

Children develop recreational skills 
and attitudes which will lead to a 
wioe and enjoyable use of leisure 
time. ^ . 

Children are involved in safety^ 
planning which is an integral 
of any special event. 

Children describe the role of comaunity 
safety agencies and their part in the 
school program. 

Children, teachers and other staff < 
members exhibit safety behaviors. 

Children promote school safety by ^ 
participating in the activities of a 
wellf-organized, knowledgeable and 
efficient pupil sdfety patrol. 

Appropriate audio-visual materials are 
used to present portions of the physical 
education program. 

Procedures used in case of accident 
are carefully developed in cooperation 
with school medical personnel and parents 

Ltional instructional practices observed 



22. 



23. 



24. 
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An examination of instructional \ 
equipment and materials indicates that 
the following items ar$ available in^ 
adequate quantity, of high qmlity, in 
good repair and are used in the physical 
education program: 

1. One or more gymnasiums or playrooms, 
properly lined and marked for elemen- 
tary school physical education activi- 
ties. 

2. An outdoor physical education area 
which is : 



a. 
b. 



c . 
d. 
e • 
f . 

g* 

h. 



3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 



7. 



8 



9. 

10, 



at least 100 square feet per pupil 
properly lined and marked for ele- 
mentary school physical education 
activities 
easily accessible 
suitably surfaced ; 
enclosed, if necessdiry 
graded, drained - 
free of hazards 

suitable for community activities 




Comments 



A swimming pool. / 

Locker and shower facilities for 
both boys and girls. 

Convenient lavatory and drinking 
facilities . 

A supply and equipment room in which 
equipment and materials are^ equally 
accessible to all children. (See 

hysical Education in the Elementary 
Progrcfm. Pennsylvania Department 6f ^ 
Education. 1972 , ) 

Walls padded for safety during free 
play . 

Equipn^nt fo^ classroom use during 
free play. 

Equipment for adapted physical education. 

Professional books in physical education 
and associated activities f6r physical 
education instructots and teachers. 
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^ N Ecmipment and materials 
Other resource materials 
11. 



12. 



Comments 



13. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND SAFETY: SUMMARY 



!• Describe the commendable aspects of the physical education and 
safety program. 



Describe the unsatisfactory aspects of the physical education 
and safety program. Make specific recommendations in priority 
order for the improvement of this program. 



153 
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PRACTICAL ARTS 



Written practicnl arts programs may not be found in the 
el^mis^otary curriculum. To mark this section, the committee may 
have tb- look to secondary and middle school guideb as well as ele- 
mentary guides . If there are no written statements concerning 
practical arts in the elementary curriculum, the committee should 
consult with classroom teachers and observe classes In order to 
determine whether any of the follouyinq concepts are being developed 
in other subject areas : 

HOME ECONOMICS 

Home economics education is concerned with all people of 
all ages and their roles as members of a changing society. Elemen- 
tary home economics programs should include concepts and activities 
which guide children in the. acquisition of communicative and social 
skills necessary for meaningful living in today's society. 

At the upper elementary level home economics programs need 
to provide experiences which help students understand their own, 
their family's and their peers* needs. Activities should also help 
students develop values and make decisions. 
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N Concepts 

. An examination of course guides, 
units of study and plans indicates that 
the following concepts are being developed 
in the home economics program: 

1. Individuals and families play unique 
roles in our society, 

2. Consumer behavior influences, and is 
influenced by, the market place, 

3. Values, goals and standards are 
interrelated forces that influence 
decis ion-making . 

4. Understanding the use of available 
human and material resources helps 
individuals attain goals, 

5. Choices determine the kind of life 
people build for themselves. 

6. The significance of food is related 
to cultural heritage, socio- 
economic level and emotional and 
physical environment. 
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Comments 



Coocepts 
7. 



Comments 



Consumer decisions affect the pro- 
duction, processing and consumption 
of food. 



8, Preparing and serving food requires 
organization and management, encourages 
creativity and provides satisfaction. 

9. The clothes we wear are determined 
by many factors. 

i 

10. Experience in making clothes may 
bring satisfaction and proficiency, 

11. Each individual needs to share the 
responsibility of creating a satis- 
fying home environment, 

12. SurroundiUtfS and furnishings are impor- 
tant and should be considered in the 
choice of a place to live, 

13. Life in the home may ^e intimately 
related to the traditions of the 
family/ guardians . 



Additional local concepts 
14. 



15. 



16. 



inn 
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N Instruction 



Comments 



An analysis of classroom practices 
indicates that the following techniques 
are used in the home economics program: 

1^. Children learn home economics through 
games, pr ejects , field trips, non- 
sexist role-playing and discussion, 

2, Children learn about home economics 
concepts through evaluation checklists, 
studying and discussing pictures, 
reading and writing stories, hearing 
resource people, gathering information 

/ from government and business sources, 
'\ viewing films, filmstrips or slides, 

surveying, homeowners and analyzing 

case studies. 

3, A home economics resource person helps 
classroom teachers develop home economics 
activities in conjunction with other 
subjects . 



Additional instructional practices observed 
4. 



5. 



6. 



lf3G 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS 



Industrial arts experiences provide children (1) direct 
contact with a wide variety of material -things which broaden their 
experience and help them deal with abstract ideas in many areas of 
the curriculum; (2^ increased understanding of how people produce, 
distribute, consume and dispose of the products and services which 
technology has made available and (3) awareness of the concept of 
occupational clusters associated with career development. These . 
experiences are tq be drawn ^rom a sociological, philosophical and 
psychological base that is best described for the elementary child. 



I [Y jW Concepts 

An examination of course guides, 
units of study and plans indicates that 
the following concepts are being developed 
in the industrial arts program: 

1. "People throughout the world use tools, 
' and materials in various ways to develop 
productive societies . 



Comments 



2. There is basic specialized terminology 
relating to the home, community and 
industry. 



3. Industry has a definite place in our 
society and it affects the ecology. 

4. Mass production affects workers, product 
costs and the local and national economy. 

5. There are choices to be made in design 
and quality of manufactured products. 

Xn^t ruction 

• ' An analysis of classroom practices 
indicates that the following techniques 
are being used in the individual arts 
programs : 

1, Children have opportunities to engage 
in'^^problem-solving activities and to 
use the general discovery method o^ 
working with tools and materials. 
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Instruction 



2. There is basid specialized terminology 
relating to the home, commxmity and 
industry. 

3* Children use industrial arts experi- 
ences to help acquire the knowledge and 
the skills found in other areas of 
study. 

4. Children learn about a wide range of 
careers as they relate to themselves, 
to work roles and to concepts of job 
clusters through experiences available 
in industrial arts education. 

5. There are choices to be made in design 
and qpiaXity of manufactured products. 

6. In the absence of an industrial arts con- 
sultant, classrport teachers conduct 
industrial arts instruction when the 
content of other courses or other instruc 
tional activities warrant such instruc- 
tion. 

7. There is, an industrial arts consultant 
who assists classroom teachers with 
developing industrial arts experiences 
in conjunction with other subjects. 

8. TJiere is an industrial arts resource 
center to which children can go by clasfe, 
small group or individually to engage 

in industrial arts activities under 
the supervision of an industrial arts 
consultant or the classroom teacher. 

.9. Effective use is made of the library 
Ttaedia center. 



ins 
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; ' ^- PRACTICAL ARTS: SUMMARY 

DescrilHS the commendable aspects of the practical arts program 



Describe the unsatisfactory aspects of the practical arts 
program. Make specific recommendations in priority order for 
the improvement of thiis program. 



( 
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SCIENCE 



The contemporary science curriculum is definitely proce$s- 
centered. Since activity serves as the focus of instruction, content 
evaluation in this section is limited to the expression of basic 
conceptual schemes readily adaptable to a variety of content. 

IL Concepts Comments 

An examination of course guides, 
units of study and plans inj^icates that 
the following concepts are being sequentially 
developed: 

1. Matter 

a. Mqitter takes up space and has 
weight . 

b. Each kind of matter can be 
identified by its particular 
characteristics or properties. 

c. Some materials are laade up of 
only one kind of matter/ other 
materials are made up of more 
than one kind of matter. 

d. Matter exists in various states-- 
solids, liquids and gases. 

2. Energy 

a. Energy is the ability to do work. 

b. Energy may exist in various forms-- 
mechanical, heat, electrical, elec- 
tromagnetic, chemical and nuclear. 

c. Energy can be changed from one form 
to another . 

• 3. Change 

a. Matter may be converted from one 
form to another. 

b. Energy may be converted from one 
form to another. 

c. Under certain conditions matter 
can be converted into energy and 
energy can be converted into matter. 

d. When any of the above (c) changes,, 
occur, the sum total of matter and 
energy in the universe remains the 

same,. /. • • ^ 




■3 



IL Concepts Comments 



"3 



Large numbers of events seem to 
follow observable and predictable 
patterns; single or small numbers 
of events are often unpredictable * 
in living and nonliving systems. 



4 . Interaction 

a. When a change - is caused between 
two or more kinds of matter, inter- 
action has taken place. 

b. Living things interact with one 
another as well as with nonliving 
things in their environment. 

c . Because objects and organisms inter- 
act they may be related to one 
another as part of a system. / 

5. Organisms 

4 

a. An organism is an entire living 
thing. 

b. Living things are distinguished from 
nonliving things by certain basic 
characteristics or pr operties • 

c. Cells are considered the basic units 
or building blocks of living things. 

Additional local concepts 

6. 



Instruqtion 

An analysis of classroom practices 
indicates that the following techniques 
are being used in the science program: 

1. Childr on measure with metric units 

to solve problems concerning length, 
\ area, volume and weight. 
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N Instruction 



Conunents 



2. * Children formulate hypotheses and 

ask questions of the environment* 
They use questions to describe, 
clarify and analyze problems and to 
provide direction for problem- 
solving. 

3. Children solve problems by gathering 
information, working independently, 
using equipment and materials, ob- 
serving purposefully and drawing appro- 
priate conclusions based on these 
findings. 

4. Children identify examples of scien- 
tific -hypotheses, theories and laws 
as evidence that the interpretation 

of the data changes as their knowledge 
increases • 

5. - Children demonstrate competency in 

obtaining information from textbooks, 
reference books and the library/media 
center. j 

6. Children discriminate between: \ 

a. evidence and proof 

b. fact and theory 

c. observation and inference 

d. summation and analysis 

7. Children keep quantitative and qualita- 
tive records that can be used as evidence 
for reaching tentative conclusions. 

8. children pursue problems for study 

and state the methods for solving r 
these problems . 

9. Children demonstrate a de^oire to learn 
and a curiosity for the unknown by 
formulating and performing self -moti- 
vated investigations. 

10. Children defend a point of view by 
making use of supporting evidence. 

11. Children demonstrate competency in 

the use of the procesooB of science by: 
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a. observing 
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Comments 



b. classifying 

c • commixnicat ing 

d. measuring 

e. inferring 

f . formulating hypotheses 

g. interpreting data 

h. controlling variables 

i. experimenting 

? j* making operational definitions 

k. .constructing scientific models 

Additional instructional pract ices observed 

<i > 

12. 



13. 



14, 




15. 



Equipment and materials 

An examination of school instructional 
equipment and materials indicates that the 
items listed below ore available in adequate 
quantity, of high quality, in good repair and 
ifsed in the science program. 

The use, of any national science program 
such as Elementary Science Study, Science-- 
A Proceas Approach, 'Science Curriculum ^ 
Improvement Study, etc. and at least Y 
the minimtim recommended amount of the 
accompanying equipment eliminates the 
necessity of using the following check- 
lists. If there is .a total implementation 
of any of these programs, check the 
specific one. 




IL Equipment and materials 



CoTOments 



ESS 

f SCIS 
OTHER 



(Descr ibe) 



(Notd: ESS recomraendo at least one 
ins ty actional kit per claGoroom and SCIS 
recpmmendp one life science kit and one 
physical science kit per two classrooms 
on thesame grade level. If these^raini- 
mum£3 are\not being met or if the program,- 
differs Otherwise in some large measure 
from theJ recommended implementation, 
list oiy a sep)arato sheet the areas of 
difference, their effects on the desired 
outcqraeo of the program and the possible 
recommendations for overcoming any resulting 
defects . ) / 



The use of any modern text, multitext 
or individualized science program that is 
accompanied by a class kit which supplies 
materials in enough q\aantity so that each 
student is actively involved in explora- 
tion and experimentation may also elimi- 
nate the necessity of using the checklist 
below. If there is a (otal implementation 
of any of these programs, indicate the 
names of the text(s) used and the accom- 
panying kit(s). 



Equipment for individual student use (cfuantitios 
will vary accordincr to local philoaophv) t 

1. Motor sticks and yardsticks 

2. Candles, alcohol burnoro or similar 
heating devices 

3. Assorted thermometers, indoor/outdoor 
and chemical 

4. Containers for holding various liquids 
and solids 

5. Hea*t -proof test tubes 

6. Dry colli:i and/or tranaformor units i 
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0^ S 1 1 _Y Ji_ Equipment and materials 



Lamps and lamp receptacles 

8. Assorted electrical wire 

9. Magnetic compasses 

10. ^klgnif iers 

11. Me'dicine droppers (dropping pipettes) 
12 . "fes t tube clamps 

13. Cjifitainers for plants 

14. £^soxted seeds^ . 

15. / . 

16. " 
17. 

18. 

Equipment for class, or group use of demon" 
• styation 

1. Work space a^nd tables 

2. Electrical outlets 

3. Running water 

4. Platform or tlriple-beam balance scale 

5. Containeiig for measuring^' volume 

6. Assorted brufehes for cleahindf test 
tube s and o the conta itie r s 
Switches gr pushbuttons 
Assorted ma^etfe of different sizes 
and shapes 
Simple motors 

Simple microscopes --binocular and/ or 
/ monocular, slides and cover slips 
/II. Petri dishes 

12. Prisms \ ° - 

13. Assorted mirrors 

14. Assorted lenses 

15. Assorted ttining forks 

16* Assorted pulleys and string 

17. Assorted corks and rubber stoppers, 
solid arid one -hole . , 

18. Collection of rocks and mineral 
samples . ^ 

X%* Test tube holders or racks 

20. Sponges for cleaning 

21. -* Screw, wheel- and axle, adjustable 

inclined plane 

22. , Six-volt Jxatteries 

23-. Simple hand tools (hammer, savr, vise, 
pliers, screwdriver) - 

24. Animal cage and related support equip- 
ment s^ich as water bottle, feed dish, 
litter^, etc. 

25. Complete aquarium setup and relatied. 

. stjipport" equipment such as filter, air 
pump, gravel, etc. 
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Comments 



26.' 

27. 

28.. 

29. 

30. 

31. 



32. 
33, 
34. 
35. 



Electric hot plates 
Galvanometer 
Micropro ject or ' 
Assorted glass tubing 
Assorted^ rubber and plastic tubing 
Safe jzxSrmon chemicals- such as vinegar , 
sugar, salt^ copper chloride^ bicar- 
bonate of soda , etc . 
Aneroid barometer ^ 
Mortar and pestle 
Electric bells or buzzers 
Terror ium 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE 



N_ Concepts- 



Social science is concerned with knowledge and information 
of the activities of human beings in the past, at the present time 
and as these activities may relate to the future. The terra social 
science indicates those areas of experience irhrough which the pupils 
broaden and add depth to their understanding of the raany facets of 
living in their horae, school, coraraunity, state, nation, world and - 
universe. Each prograra shduld be well-defined and understood by 
pupils, teachers, adrainistrators and parents/guardians and other 
community raembers . The interdisciplinary social science program 
includes the subject areas of anthropology, economics , geography, 
history, political science, psychology and sociology. 



Comments 



An examination of course guides , 
unit^ of study and plans indicates that 
the following cohaepts are being sequen- 
tially de ve 1 ope d : 



1. Instruction based on vqilued goals 
(the Ten Goals of Quality Education ) 
is consist'ent with the philosophy of 
a democratic society. 

2. All cultures, in America and other 
countries, share basic universals such 
as language , technology, social organi- 
zation, religion and artistic expression. 

3. Cultures differ in the v/ays in which 
they meet basic human needs, yet are 
inte irdepe ndent • 

4. Cultures constantly change as they 
borrow from other cultures or as new 
inventions or discoveries are intro- 
duced. 

5. Differences between people are not as 
significant as similarities . 

6. A sensitivity to other cultures develops 
understanding citizens. 

7. People depend on each other for economic, 
psychological and social needs. 

8. An individual plays three roles in economic 
life: worker, consumer and citizen. 
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SCIENCE : SUMMARY 



Describe the cotamendable aspect© of the science proorara. 



Describe the unsatisfactory aspects of the science program 
Make specific recommendations in priority order for the im 
provement of this program. 



S ijY N 



Concept 
9 



Comments 



Work determines our ability to meet 
our needs and wants. 



10. People are influenced by their en- 
vironment . 

11. Patterns of land use are affected by 
natural resources , climate , history 
and values of a society. 

12. Skills, attitudes and patterns of 
behavior concerning ecology and conser- 
vation will affect the environment and 
natural resource supply of the future . 

13. A knowledge of the past is desirable to 
understand present and future events and 
institutions . 

14. Historical events, are the result of 
multiple causes . 

i- 

15. Contributions in the development of the 
United States have been made by many 
racial and ethnic groups and by both 
women and men. 

16. The people and resources of Pennsylvania 
have played and continue to play an 
iniportant part in the development of our 
nation. 

17. National and state flags, shrines, holi- 
days and other symbols help students 
understand and appreciate their heritage. 

18. Governments are established to regulate 
society and provide for the welfare of 
the people . 

19. A democratic form of government seeks to 
protect the rights of individuals and minority 
groups while its actions are based on majority 
opinions . 

20. Citizenship in a democracy depends on respon- 
sible decision-making and a w^lingness of 
the people to become involved in the polit- , 
cal process. 
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Comments 



21. Understanding of the organization and 
administration of local, state and 
national government is basic to gopd 
citizenship, 

22. Many human wants are culturally induced. 

23. Children must be given opportxinit ies 

to develop social interaction techniques 
such as leadership, f ollowership, re- 
sponsibility, critical thinking and problem- 
solving through cooperation, conflict, 
assimilation and accommodation. 

24. The behavior of individuals is governed 
by commonly accepted rules and laws. 

25. People of all nationalities, races, 
creeds, colors and backgrounds and of 
both sexes have made valuable contribu- 
tions to society. 

26. The lack of educational opportunities 
wastes human qbilities and deprives 
society of the contributions which the 
individual might have made. 

Additional local concepts 

27. 



28, 



Instruction 

An analysis of classroom practices 
indicates that the following techniques 
are used in the social science program: 

1. 'Teachers use curriculum guides, units 
of study and daily lesson p^ans to pro- 
vide direction, but take advantage of 
their flexibility to practice individual 
teacher and pupil initiative and crea- 
tivity. 

2, Children's individual needs are met by 
careful planning and the selection of 
alternative materials, goals, activities 
and resources. 
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Conuae nts 



3. Children are aware of expeqted 
outcomes because unit objectives 
are stated behaviorally • 

4. Children correctly use the vocabulary 
which applies to concepts suitable 
to the social science generalizations 
being developed. i 

5. Teachers ask open-ended questions and 
allow for imaginative and diverse 
responses , 

6. Children think critically when using 
social science materials by systemati- 
cally acquiring accurate information, 

j I I I examining underlying assumptions and 

j j then judging the materials in light 

11 of clearly understood criteria. 

7. Children collect and analyze data. 

♦ ' ! 

I ' 8. Children use the following library " 

tools in locating relevant information: 
j classification systems, card indexes, 

vertical file indexes, bibliographies, 
dictionaries, encyclopedias and atlases, 



9. Children read, interpret and report 
inforracition from maps, globes, graphs 
and charts . 

10. Children apply and use research 
procedures and techniques in appro- 
priate situations . 

11. Children develop perspectives, insights, 
\inderstandings , values and skillp essen- 
tial to the conduct of affairs in <ii 
democratic society, 

12. Children comprehend controversial issues 
within their individikxl scope as their 
individual maturity develops. 

13. Children use texts to gain an overview 
of a unit, to secure facts related to 
the unit, as a source for picture, 
graph and map study and as a means of 
summarizing a unit. 

/ 
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Instruction 

14. Children plan and arrange dis- 
plays to pmphasize important social 
science lectr nings. 

15. Children seek the help of library/ 
media personnel to select and obtain 
appropriate audio-visml; book and 
nonbook materials. 

16. Children learn through personal 
experience such as field trips, art 
and research. 

17. Children use community resources which 
enrich the learning experiences. 

18. Children work individually and in 
large and small groups. 

19. There is continuous systematic social 
science curriculum revision. 

20. The specific yearly topics for 
instruction follow a logical, well- 
developed and organized sequence. 

21. Teachers, administrators and super- 
visors partici|xitfe in social science 
workshops and conferences for curriculum 
develo^ent and improvement within the 
dietr icT . 

22. Teachers, administrators and super - 
vi>vors/attend workshops and conferences 
outs^fc^e the district to broaden their 
^ewpoitr^^^qjjd growth. 

Additional instruct fonal practices observed 



23. 



Comments 





24. 



25, 



o 
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N Equipment and materials Comments 

An examination of instructional 
equipment and materials indicates that 
the following items are available in 
adequate quantity, of high quality, in 
yqood repair and used in the social 
science program: 

1. Trade books relating to social science 
(none older than five years) which have 
been screened for race and sex biases. 

2. Supplementary social science text 
materials on reading levels of all 
pupils--severa 1 sets per room; usually ' 
five or more copies per set. 



3. Reference books, including sets of 
encyclopedias on reading levels of 
the pupils at each grade level (copy- 
right date not more than five years 
old ) , one set per classroom. 

4. Basic textbooks on reading levels of 
all pupils in each classroom. 

5. Periodicals and newspapers of varied 
viewpoints. 

6. Social science films, cassettes, 
slides, film loops, filmstrips, re- 
cordings and overhead projection 
transparencies . 

7. Social science learning centers in 
each classroom. 

8. A well-organized, current resource 
listing of print and nonbook material, 
one per building, is located in the 
library/media center . y-c^vr^ 

9. Current^ listings of community resources 
and resource persons which are evaluated 
and distributed to the staff yearly. 

The following up-to-date primary class- 
room equipment: 

a . 16 -inch readiness globe 

b. simplified world map J 

c. simplified United States m^ 

d. simplified news media 
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No 



Equipment and materials 



Comments 



11, 



12, 



The following up-to-date inter- 
^ mediate classroom equipment: 

a. 16-inch pictorial globe ' 

b. physical -political world map 

c. physical -political map of 
each continent 

d. physical-political map of 
Pennsylvania i 

e. plastic raised relief map of 
the United &t6tes 

f . up-to-date standard atlas 

The following building or district 
equipment: 

a. portable miniature planetarium 

b. erasable map of the United Statoi 

c. chgrts representing common nap 
symbols 

d . maps showing'*' population, rain- 
fall and vege1;ation 

e. 12-inch raised sculptural relief 
globe, set of 15, with mobile 
display cart for globes 



Additional resource xttaterialo 
13. 



14. 



15, 
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SOCIAL SCIENCES: SUMmRY 
1, Describe the commendable aspects of %he, social sciences prd^axa 



2. Describe the unsatisfactory aspects of the social sciences 

program. , Make specific recommendations in priority order for 
thTe improvement of this procpram. 
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